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Patents Pending 


DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE 
... SAVINGS UP TO 75%. ECONOMY 
NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION 


The automatic SoundEraser repeatedly erases sound-grooves from 
your used dictation discs—makes them ready for instant re-use in 
less than 30 seconds. SoundScriber already offers the lowest over-all 
costs in office dictation. Now with SoundEraser, its leadership in 
service to business and the professions is again demonstrated. 

Write today for facts and figures on the savings you make with 
SoundScriber and SoundEraser. Just ask 
for the booklet, ““This Beats Me!’’ Address 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. BL 11 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 
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GROUP MEETING 


MEETING of the Life Ingyr. 

ance Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis. 
sioners has been called by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert £. 
Dineen, Chairman, to be held at the 
offices of the New York Insurance 
Department, 61 Broadway, Ney 
York City, on November 4th and 
5th, 1948. The Committee will con- 
sider the group life definition and 
group life insurance standard pro- 


visions, with particular reference ] 


to Subdivision (4) of the Model 
Definition and Standard Provisions 
(8) and (9), as well as any other 
subjects which may be brought be- 
fore the meeting. 

The first session at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, November 4th, will be 
open and will be continued as may 
be necessary. Any remaining time 
following the open session will be 
devoted to an executive session of 
the committee. 


PERSISTENT BUSINESS 


HE ability to sell persistent busi- 

ness is largely an acquired skill. 
By and large it must be learned, 
either in the hard school of experi 
ence or on a planned basis,” it ts 
stated in a booklet for agents pub- 
lished recently by the Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Entitled Profitable SeHing, the 
booklet is designed to help the new 
or established agent improve the 
quality of his business and his in- 
come and at the same time do a 
better job for his agency, his com- 
pany, and the public. The advan- 
tages of writing persistent, profitable 
business are given, and then the 
steps toward achieving this end are 
outlined in detail. 

The persistency data used in the 
booklet are based on the Associa- 
tion’s extensive industrywide per- 
sistency study. 

Written by Richard N. Ford, 
C.L.U., Assistant Director in Charge 
of Publications for the Association, 
Profitable Selling is a complete re- 
vision of an earlier work by the same 
author. It was distributed to mem- 
ber companies and their representa- 
tives with the September issue of 
Manager's Handbook, a_ regular 
monthly publication of the Associa- 
tion, 
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INSTITUTE OF H. 0. UNDERWRITERS 


12th Annual Gathering 


INAL arrangements for the 

Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington, D. C., November 
17, 18, 19 have been announced by 
its President, Robert B. Caplinger, 
Vice President, the Reserve Loan 
Life of Texas. N. Murray Long- 
worth, Assistant Secretary, United 
Benefit, will be Chairman of the 
meeting and will preside over the 
opening session. The meeting this 
year promises to be the most out- 
standing meeting in the history of 
the Institute. The working sessions 
have been designed to include quali- 
fied speakers, pertinent topics, and 
free discussion. Advance registra- 
tions indicate that over 350 mem- 
bers and guests will be in attendance 
when the meeting opens. Member- 
ship in the Institute is now 185 com- 
panies domiciled in forty states of 


(NOW!) 











Faster, easier reference 
to your Micro-Records 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


¢ Find any image on a 100-ft. roll of Micro- 
dexed microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


Load, focus, adjust image position and 
Start film moving up to 150-ft. per minute 
without leaving your chair. 


¢ Stop or reverse film travel instantly with- 
out film damage. 


* Advance film with one hand, transcribe 
with other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
Photo Records Division, Room 151, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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the United States and Canada. 
Charlies J. Smith, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Pan-American Life, is General 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

Preceding the meeting an Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, November 16, at 
which time Chairmen of the various 
Committees will give their reports 
and an important amendment to the 
By-laws will be discussed. The Edu- 
cational Program Committee will 
also give a retailed report in regard 
to their progress in selecting material 
to be included in the syllabus, which 
they expect to have ready in time for 
Fall study by those who have passed 
LOMA examinations I, II, III, and 
IV and who wish to prepare for the 
underwriting examination in May, 
1949. Pearce Shepherd, The Pru- 
dential Life, is Chairman of the Joint 
Educational and Examination Com- 
mittees. William H. Harrison, Secre- 
tary, Underwriting Division, Secu- 
rity Mutual Life; Emmett Russell, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary, Life and 
Casualty; and Walter K. Fritz, 
Secretary, Capitol Life, represent the 
Institute on the Joint Educational 
Committee. 


Presidential Address 


The meeting will get underway 
on Wednesday, November 17, with 
the Presidential Address of Robert 
B. Caplinger. Arthur Coburn, Vice 
President, Southwestern Life, will 
address the group on “Underwrit- 
ing.” Mr. Coburn has a nation-wide 
reputation as an authority on the 
business of life insurance. He is a 
former President of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. Mr. Coburn 
will be followed by the reports of 
the various Committees. 

At noon Officers, Members of the 
Executive Committee, and Past 
Presidents will be hosts to represent- 
atives of new member companies 
admitted during the past year at a 
get-together luncheon. The after- 
noon session will be devoted to the 
Case Clinic and will be presided over 
by James Q. Taylor, Underwriting 


Director, Northwestern National, 
and Emmett Russell, Jr., as Co- 
Chairmen. 

The morning session the second 
day will be in charge of John B. 
Ulrey, Chief Underwriter, American 
United Life. Dr. Ennion S. Wil 
liams, Medical Director, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, will give 
an address as “Underwriting Pro- 
cedure.” J. Harold Smith of the 
©’Toole Associates, New York City, 
will give an address on, “Principles 
of Administration as Applied to New 
Business Operations.” Next will 
follow report by the Auditing Com- 
mittee. The morning session will 
close with the election of Officers. 

The Industrial Round Table ses- 
sion will start its proceedings Thurs- 
day afternoon in charge of Chair- 
man James D. Renn, Secretary, 
Peninsular Life. Carlisle M. Herron, 
Vice President, Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company, will speak on 
“The Secret of Socrates.” 


Ordinary Round Table 


The third day will open the Ordi- 
nary Round Table session and will 
be presided over by Walter K. Fritz. 
The Program Committee adopted a 
new procedure this year in conduct- 
ing the Round Table session. Dur- 
ing previous years each subject was 
presented through the medium of a 
prepared paper. In contrast the 
Round Table session this year will 
consist of only one prepared paper 
—‘Juvenile Insurance—A_ Review 
of Its History and Today’s Under- 
writing Problems”—which will be 
presented by T. B. Anderson, 
Underwriter, Connecticut General. 
His paper will be discussed by John 
S. Cook, Underwriter, Bankers Na- 
tional Life. The remaining time will 
be devoted to an Open Forum, dur- 
ing which spontaneous discussion 
will be held of current selection sub- 
jects. This will give everyone a 
chance to hear views expressed on 
underwriting questions which have 
recently arisen. The meeting will 
be concluded with the announce- 
ments by the newly elected Presi- 
dent. 
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During the past year the subject of mail-order in- 
surance has once again received considerable publicity. 
This time, however, the situation is somewhat different 
than on former occasions. Two events have brought this 
about: The Supreme Court decision that insurance is 
commerce and, secondly, the recent indictments of four 
so-called “mail-order” companies charging use of the 
mails to defraud. To maintain a proper perspective, 
it should be borne in mind that so-called “mail-order” 
companies transact a very, very small part of the insur- 
ance business. They do, however, have an effect con- 
siderably in excess of their importance. The reason for 
this is that apparently quite a few peop‘e are “disap- 
pointed” when it comes time to pay claims on the 
policies. Such “disappointment” may be caused by 
“limited” policies or a misunderstanding. Whatever the 
reason, the individual involved has a tendency to 
classify all insurance in most unfavorable terms. 

J. Edwin Larson, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and Insurance Com- 
missioner in the state of Florida, discussed among other 
things the mail-order problem before the A.L.C. meeting 
in Chicago last month. He pointed out that this problem 
has engaged the attention of the Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation since 1871. He stated in conclusion, “The 
problem of unauthorized insurance must and will be 
solved. It would be unfortunate if the individual states 
themselves did not attack this problem forcefully. .. . I 
cannot believe that the Commissioners of the various 
states, when the matter is presented to them, can fail 
to realize the seriousness of the situation and to act ac- 
cordingly.” At the same meeting, Robert L. Hogg, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and General Counsel of the 
Convention covered another angle of the problem. “Re- 
cent activity of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
mail-order accident and health field may be indirectly 
of interest to life companies . approximately 70% 
of this business is transacted by life companies. 
Recently some mail-order companies organized what 
is known as the Insurance Advertisers’ Association. 

The new organization very promptly made application 
to the Federal Trade Commission to initiate what is 
known as a fair trade practices conference. . . . The 
Commission has communicated with supervisory officials 
of the various states. . . . The Commissioners, in turn, 


November 1, 1948 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


have indicated their willingness and desire to cooperate 

. . once the Federal Trade Commission promulgates a 
fair trade practices agreement, every company engaged 
in that particular business may be subject thereto. . . .” 
From two other quarters public comments have recently 
been made. Cad P. Thurman, Director of Insurance 
for Kentucky, warned his people that they would not 
be entitled to protection from his department if they 
did business with “unauthorized,” i.e., mail-order in- 
surers. Sterling Alexander, Commissioner of Insurance 
for Iowa, in an address called for a federal law but not 
federal control to regulate such companies. 

In this situation, like many others, the most important 
part of the equation is people. Mail-order insurance 
companies wouldn’t exist unless (1) some people think 
they are getting a “bargain” ; and (2) some states legis- 
lativewise in insurance are “falling down” on the job. 
There are no “bargains” in the insurance business as most 
people familiar with it know. Insurance in all its forms 
is merely a method of spreading the risk. A good 
advertising man, however, can put together copy that 
will catch the unwary. On the other hand, state insur- 
ance departments presumably know their business but 
in some states they do not have adequate legislation to 
fulfill their responsibility to people who reside outside 
their borders and who do business with companies under 
their jurisdiction. 

Before and after the S.1..U.A. decision that insurance 
is commerce, there appeared to be a unanimity of 
opinion among state insurance departments, the various 
companies in the business and their organizations that 
state supervision was adequate and more desirable than 
federal. In the mail-order field, we question its ade- 
quacy since according to Commissioner Larson this has 
been a problem for over 75 years. It has been a problem 
primarily because the symptoms rather than the cause 
were treated in trying to effect a cure. With a federal 
bureau now being invited in to superimpose its authority, 
the state departments and legislators as well as the busi- 
ness do not have much time to solve this problem. If 
experience is worth very much, the chances are the 
federal government will use the invitation merely as an 
opening wedge. Insurance represents one of the last 
great reservoirs of private capital outside some form of 
federal control. The basic cause of the mail-order 
problem is that the laws of some states are not adequate 
enough to protect people wherever the insurance is sold 
by their companies. Four steps could eliminate this 
problem once and for all—and without federal help. 
All states should require that all companies: (1) come 
under the supervision of the Insurance Department ; 
(2) be adequately financed ; (3) issue policies containing 
minimum safe reserves ; and (4) minimum standard pro- 
visions. Under these conditions, it would make little 
difference whether insurance was sold by mail or by 
an agent—the policyholder would be protected. “Too 
little and too late” has come to be a familiar and tragic 
expression. Is state supervision next? 
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ONE IN SEVEN 


EARLY 45,000 life insurance 

employees, or about every sev- 
enth person in the business, will 
undertake some form of formal edu- 
cation or training during the com- 
ing year, with a large part of the 
class work to begin within the next 


few weeks, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 
On-the-job training for better 


service to the public and qualified 
advancement of personnel has _ be- 
come an important factor in life 
insurance operations and has been 
more than doubled in the past two 
years, the Institute reports. 

Of 200 life insurance companies 
questioned recently, three-fourths 
were offering some formal educa- 
tional program to their employees, 
as aids in the bettering of their job 
efficiency and public service and also 
pointing to greater job opportunity. 
In certain cases several courses are 
offered. 


25,000 Agents Study 


Special emphasis is put on the 
training of the life insurance agents 
in the field, who have the direct 
sales and service contacts with the 


public. Company courses are now 
offered life insurance agents by most 
companies and it is expected that 
at least 25,000 agents will take one 
or more of these courses during the 
coming year. More than half of 
these courses have been started since 
the end of the war and three-fourths 
of them have been initiated since 
1940. 

Several hundred additional agents 
in the business a year or more will 
take the courses offered by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance Marketing 
at Purdue University and Southern 
Methodist University. 

Many companies also offer courses 
to agency managers and another 
2,000 are expected to take these 
courses this year. Also, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation schools for agency man- 
agers will give formal courses to an 
additional 500. 

In addition, the agency personnel 
of the business will be taking ad- 
vanced courses in large numbers 
through outside channels. There will 
be more than 5,000 agents studying 
this year for examinations for the 
Chartered Life Underwriter Degree 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, the highest qualifica- 








tion the agent can attain. This com. 
pares with about 2,000 C.L.U. stu. 
dents in 1945, 

Some 2,000 agents are expected to 
enroll for the new Life Underwriter 
Training Council courses which will 
be started for the first time this fal] 
in at least 40 cities. These are ad- 
vanced two-year courses to develop 
greater agent proficiency and they 
are directed by the Council, with 
headquarters in New York. 


Classes for Office Forces 


At least 175 companies have edu- 
cational courses for home office per- 
sonnel as well as for their agency 
forces and it is estimated that nearly 
10,000 home office and branch office 
employees will be taking one or more 
of these courses this coming year, 
Of these more than 5,000 will be 
taking courses prepared by the Life 
Office Management Association In- 
stitute covering the whole range of 
home office and field office activities, 
This compares with a 1945 total of 
600 L..O.M.1.A. students. Also in- 
cluded are about 2,000, the majority 
of whom are life company employees, 
who are expected to take the spe- 
cialized courses for actuarial train- 
ing under the sponsorship of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 


Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


the American Institute of Actuaries, 
compared with 400 such students 
in 1945. 

A large number of companies also 
have orientation courses for new 
home office personnel. There are, 
of course, many other educational 
facilities available throughout the 
country for persons intending to 
enter life insurance work or already 
engaged in it. At least 200 colleges 
and universities have courses on in- 
surance, nearly half of them having 
special courses on life insurance. 
Several colleges have detailed pro- 
grams for life insurance training, 
worked out in cooperation with 
either company, association of 
agency leaders. Several thousands 
of persons, not yet in the life insur- 
ance business, but studying in prepa- 
ration for entering it, will be taking 
these courses this year. 





Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 
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Established 1906 
WILLIAM ELLIOTT,. President ° BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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“He thought he had plenty of time... 


"He had a snug little business — 50-odd people, mostly substantial family 
. and his 
widow won't realize much from a forced liquidation. If only he'd set 


men. Guess most of them will have to pull up stakes now . . 


up a business insurance plan like old E. V. whose widow received full 
value for his interest, and, incidentally E.V.’s associates are running the 
business as smoothly as ever.”’ 
- ¥ > vy 

Next time you feel like giving up on a difficult 

prospect, remember that tomorrow may be too 

late. The twin rewards of a life insurance career — 

a steadily growing income and a sense of personal 

pride — are realized only through persistence in 


the face of procrastination. 
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TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


8tyF THE public could come to 

understand that the cost of gov- 
ernment exceeds the cost of feeding 
the nation, the people might well 
have more concern as to federal ex- 
penditures,” R. B. Richardson, Pres- 
ident of the American Life Conven- 
tion, declared in opening the 43rd 
annual meeting of this organization 
of United States and Canadian life 
insurance companies, attended by 
nearly 1,000 of their chief executive 
officers. 

“The more than two million civil- 
ian employees in the executive 
branch of the government—one for 
every 21 federal income taxpayers— 
is increasing,” he continued, going 
on to praise the work of the Hoover 
Commission. 

The “cheap money policy fostered 
and nurtured by our government is 
directly responsible for the size of 
the expanded federal budget.”” As an 
example of the effect of cheap money, 
“the experience of an individual who 
purchased a United States Savings 
Bond in 1938 for $750. That bond 
matures for $1,000 in 1948, and he 
spends that $1,000 to live on. The 
$1,000 of 1948 dollars is approxi- 
mately equal to $500 in 1938 dollars. 
But that is not all—as the collector 
of internal revenue comes around 
and relieves him of the proper pro- 
portion (determined by his income 
tax bracket) of his theoretical profit 
of $250. Assuming only a 20 per 
cent income tax bracket, our in- 
vestor finds that he has $950 instead 
of $1,000, and that his remaining 
$950 is worth $475 in terms of 1938 
purchasing power. Thus his $750 
invested in 1938 has shriveled to 
$475 in terms of purchasing power, 
resulting in a loss of $275.” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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$300 BILLION 


ENDELL F. HANSEL- 

MAN, Vice President, Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, 
estimated that the total amount of 
life insurance in force in the United 
States has reached or passed $200 
billion. “Of course the exact date 
will not be known for some time, 
when figures for all companies are 
tabulated. At the beginning of the 
year, however, there was almost 
$190 billion in force. The figure has 
been increasing at the rate of a 
billion a month, so it is apparent 
that we will pass the $200 billion 
mark some time this month—it is 
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quite possible that we are closing 
that line at this very moment.” He 
recalled that the first $100 billion 
mark was reached at the end of 
July, 1929. 

An analysis of the first $100 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force showed 
that it was composed of $75 billion 
ordinary, $17 billion industrial, and 
$8 billion group. “As nearly as I 
can estimate, the second hundred 
billion is composed of $57 billions 
of ordinary compared to $75 billions 
in the first hundred; $15 billions of 
industrial compared to $17 billions 
in the first hundred, and $28 bil- 
lions of group—more than three 
times the amount of group in the 
first hundred billion. The total now 
in force is approximately—ordinary 

(Continued on page 78) 


APATHETIC TRUSTEESHIP 


EGUILED by the diversions 
ar feverish activity of an in- 
flation-induced false prosperity, we 
are either ignoring, or weakly pro- 
testing the destructive forces which 
are undermining our American way 
of life, and even the civilization oj 
which we are supposed to be the 
principal guardian. At a time when, 
as never before, we need all our 
strength, we are acquiescing in the 
slow strangulation of the principal 
factors of that strength, namely, lim- 
ited Government, sound money, a 
free market, and other basic elements 
of our free enterprise system. In 
short, we are pathetic because of our 
lack of awareness and alertness at 
a time of our country’s and the 
world’s greatest crisis.” 

The above are quotations from the 
opening paragraph of an address by 
William C. Mullendore, President, 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, at the 43rd an- 
nual meeting of the American Life 
Convention. 

“We of the business group, while 
sporadically protesting inflationary 
fiscal policies, big government, high 
taxes and restrictive laws, have 
seemed to say that we are neverthe- 
less prosperous, and in the majority, 
we now seem to acquiesce in the false 
labels of ‘progress’ and ‘reform’ 
which have been attached to laws, 
measures and policies which concen- 
trate power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and which will lead to further 
inflation, to collectivism, and even- 
tually to widespread human suffering 
such as already has befallen other 
great peoples of the world from sim- 
ilar causes. 

“Since V-J Day in particular, we 
have been living in a Fool’s Para- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


HE practice of placing security 

issues directly with life insurance 
companies rather than placing them 
on the open market is on the in- 
crease and may offer at least a par- 
tial solution to some of the enigmas 
now facing our economy, Sherwin 
C. Badger of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company told 
the Financial Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

If income and inheritance taxes 
are to be used in part to redistribute 
wealth and new savings and if 
traditional sources of new equity 
capital, as a result, remain relatively 
dry institutions such as life insurance 
must fill part of the vacuum in the 
equity field. It may well be that 
some adaptation of the mechanism 
of private placements can be worked 
out whereby life insurance companies 
can assume a larger share of the 
risks of business enterprise with 
adequate safeguards and higher in- 
terest returns. 

“The business of private place- 
ments in the United States today 
is no fly-by-night development and 
neither is it small. During the past 
ten years approximately $10 billions 
of securities have been placed by 
this method representing thirty per- 
cent of all corporate flotations in 
the period. To date this year the 
figure had been nearly forty per- 
cent while in industrial, as distin- 
guished from railroad and public 
utility financing, the percentage is 
very much higher. 

“The rising supply of investment 
funds on the one hand and the fall- 
ing demand for capital on the other, 
aided and abetted by the govern- 
ment’s low interest rate policies, 
made it increasingly difficult for life 

(Continued on page 64) 
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EQUITY HOUSING 


A LARGE part of the U. S. 

people look to life insurance 
companies to make further contribu- 
tions in the housing field,” Frederick 
H. Allen of Harrison, Ballard and 
Allen told the 43rd annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention. 
“The start made by several of the 
large companies in five major cities 
has made a profound impression and 
has raised the question of why more 
companies are not making similar 
investments in their communities. 

“The reason usually given is high 
construction costs and the resulting 
high rental scale to support them.” 
Some have been frightened by the 
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size of the big projects and have 
mistakenly associated equity housing 
with mammoth enterprises. But in 
the main, we have observed that the 
great deterrent has been in the last 
of entrepreneur spirit in the major- 
ity of companies. The metamor- 
phosis from mortgage officer to the 
aggressive creator of housing has 
been too great in this first period 
of a new field of investment. 
“Perhaps the greatest single blow 
to equity housing so far has been the 
open end contract. Resulting costs in 
several prominent housing projects 
have been out of reason and far in 
excess of what businesslike con- 
struction men are paying for the 
same article. Some insurance com- 
panies have felt the need of employ- 
ing the largest firms with the well 
(Continued on page 62) 


INVESTMENT OPERATIONS 


8egN 1948, for the third consecu- 

tive year, life insurance com- 
pany acquisitions of private corpo- 
rate debt will equal or exceed the 
total net increase in indebtedness of 
American corporations,” David W. 
Gordon, Financial Vice President, 
Monarch Life Insurance Company - 
said to members of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Gordon is Chairman 
of the Section, and made the state- 
ment at the opening session of its 
annual meeting. 

“It seems unmistakable that the 
life insurance companies have now 
come to occupy a place of central 
responsibility in the investment func- 
tion of this economy, whether or not 
they like it and whether or not they 
face it consciously. Self-scrutiny and 
self-examination to be sure we 
comprehend the implications of our 
position and operations can scarcely 
be overdone. Investment personnel 
naturally and traditionally emphasize 
getting the money invested and fol- 
lowing existing investment holdings. 
But, as never before, there is a very 
great deal more than that involved 
in life insurance investment oper- 
ations. 

“Other questions of deep signifi- 
cance arise in connection with the 
assets of life insurance companies. 
What will they be worth in terms 
of buying power when they are paid 
to beneficiaries? Have we any re- 
sponsibility beyond the contractual 
one of paying the dollars which the 
terms of the policy call for? Should 
we not exert our influence in every 
reasonable way to maintain relative 
stability in the purchasing power 
of the dollar by disseminating in- 
formation in our personal contacts 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FACTORS FOR SUCCESS 


CTUARIAL evidence that there 
may be such a thing as a “typi- 
cal” life insurance agent was pre- 
sented to the 43rd annual meeting 
of American Life Convention by 
Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Reporting on a study made among 
the agents of his own company, Mr. 
Howell discussed the apparent rela- 
tionship between such factors as past 
experience, wealth, manner of life, 
home .ownership and other factors 
and the agents’ success. In making 
his report, however, Mr. Howell 
declared that neither this study nor 
any present aptitude test so far de- 
veloped has actually put science 
into the job of hiring new employees, 
which must continue to depend upon 
the judgment and experience of the 
hiring: officer. 

In the study presented by Mr. 
Howell, it was found that an appli- 
cant’s. past experience had some 
bearing on his future success; if he 
had been a salesman or in a super- 
visory job his later chances as an in- 
surance agent would be greater than 
if he had been employed formerly as 
a clerical worker. Men who had 
stayed in their jobs for some years 
also had more favorable experience 
than men who previously had moved 
often from one job to another. 

“As one might expect,” Mr. 
Howell said, “the agent who owns 
his own home has a considerably 
better experience as a salesman than 
the agent who lives in furnished 
rooms or with in-laws. However, 
interestingly enough, the agent who 
has his home mortgaged is likely to 
be a better agent than one who owns 
his house free and clear and like- 
wise, the agent with less than $10,000 
(Continued on page 66) 
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AMERICAN LIFE ¢ 


Agency 


AGENTS' SURVIVAL 


O MAGICAL panacea exists to 

reduce the number of agents 
who enter life insurance and then 
after a short time move to other em 
ployment, J. A. McAllister, assistant 
general manager and director of 
Agencies of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co., of Canada, told the 43rd annual 
meeting of*the American Life Con 
vention, 

Terming the problem of agents’ 
survival the greatest challenge which 
life insurance agency managers have 
to face and the most potent criticism 
that an informed public has to offer 
against the current merchandising 
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methods of the life insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. McAllister called for a 
five-point program to reduce the 
number of “failure agents.” 

Standards of selection must be 
raised, every worth-while educational 
endeavor encouraged ; increased re- 
sponsibility should be put upon 
agency managers; bold experiments 
need to be made with such problems 
as irregularity of income, and most 
important of all, agency officers 
should “squarely and honestly” ac- 
cept the fact that theirs is the ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

“Figures show that among all new 
agents appointed in Canada _ since 
1945, more than half were out of the 
life insurance business by January 
1, 1947, and almost half before they 
had completed twelve months’ serv- 
ice. This entailed loss of money to 
the company, loss of the supervisor's 

(Continued on page 72) 








SECOND STORY 





EIN the life insurance busi- 

ness cannot sit back with an 
degree of complacency regardless oj 
the astronomical present totals of our 
business when we realize the actual 
modesty of the job we have don 
and the opportunities and_respon- 
sibilities which remain ours, declared 
Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., Presiden 
of the National Association of Lif 
Underwriters, in an address befor 
the American Life Convention. Mr 
Orr is General Agent in Philadelphia 
for National Life of Vermont. 

Despite the enormous totals of life 
insurance in force and number of 
policyholders “it appears that we 
have never been able to insure much 
more than one year’s income of the 
American family. Our immediate 
concern,” he said, “is ‘Building the 
Second Story.’ ”’ 

Calling attention to the fact that 
life insurance is now entering its 
second century, Mr. Orr declared 
that the field menzof the business are 
appalled by the magnitude of the task 
before them. “There is so much to 
be done.” “Compared to an old 
advertisement I recently came across 
in which a small boy proudly pro- 
claimed ‘My Father Owns a Burial 
Fund in The Elexir Life Insurance 
Company,’ we know that life in- 
surance has come a long way—at 
least in the minds of life insurance 
people. But when we are told by The 
Institute of Life Insurance that just 
a trifle more than 3 per cent of the 
National income is going into life 
insurance today, compared with an 
average of 6 per cent for the years 
1930 to 1939, it would seem that the 
job of raising the sights of the great 
bulk of the people above the burial 
fund concept still remains to be ac- 
complished.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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BNTION MERTING 


STATUS OF AGENTS 


TIME has come when agency 

managers should determine 
whether they wish to develop their 
organizations on an independent con- 
tractor basis, or on an employee 
basis, declared Victor A. Lutnicki. 
Associate Counsel, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Agency Section 
of the American Life Convention. 

Mr. Lutnicki was, as he put it, 
reporting on some phases of the 
status of life insurance agents with 
respect to social security coverage. 
Over the years, a complex situation, 
revolving around definitions of the 
term “employee,” has developed and 
no simple solution of the many prob- 
lems this brought up has appeared. 
The speaker traced the history of 
this situation from the original enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act, 
through the rulings of the Treasury 
and the Social Security Board, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and, finally, the 
passage last year, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto of House Resolution 
296. Commenting on the latter de- 
velopment, he said: “Now, there 
must be many among you who with 
good reason, and probably great 
relief, concluded that with the pas- 
sage of the Gearhart Resolution the 
forensic battle among lawyers as to 
the meaning of a simple word in the 
English language would be quieted. 
You recalled that first the lawyers 
were occupied with what Congress 
meant to say when it passed the 
Social Security Act and made it 
applicable to ‘employees.’ Then 
there was that long legal field day 
over the meaning of the administra- 
live agencies’ interpretation of the 
meaning of Congress. Next was a 


(Continued on page 54) 
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READING THE POLICY 


ONTROVERSY arising from 

failure of an insured to read his 
policy usually arises from failure to 
read the application. “The over- 
whelming preponderance of litiga- 
tion arises out of contrary-to-fact 
statements in the application.” 

Frank Spain, Liberty National, 
traced the history of litigation aris- 
ing from failure to read the applica- 
tion, beginning with the early estab- 
lishment of the “equitable estoppel 
rule preventing an insurer from 
showing in defense contrary-to-fact 
written statements known by its 
agent or medical examiner to be 
contrary-to-fact when he took the 
application.” 
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On the basis of trend indicated by 
the cases cited in his paper, Mr. 
Spain concluded that : “The condem- 
nations of insurance company prac- 
tice and procedure, selling methods, 
etc., upon which the courts based 
their early decisions have become the 
relics of a by-gone day just as the 
equitable estoppel rule has become 
or tends to become an antiquity. We 
have seen that the trend away from 
its hardships was begotten of the 
diligence of the companies in bring- 
ing home to the inSured the limita- 
tion upon the agent’s authority ; that 
the legislatures assisted by compel- 
ling the companies to bring this 
limitation to the insured’s attention 
a second time by requiring the ap- 
plication to be appended to the 
policy if it was to be relied upon; but 
we hazard the guess that the trend 
away from the hardships of the 

(Continued on page 71) 


REINSTATEMENTS 


OWELL E. SMITH, Counsel, 

Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California in a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention discussed some of the 
legal questions involved in rein- 
statements of life insurance policies. 

After reviewing cases where the 
policyholder has furnished evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company or which should have been 
satisfactory to the company, Mr. 
Smith concluded that, “it would 
clearly appear that when the policy- 
holder has furnished evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the company 
or which would have been satisfac- 
tory to a reasonable insurer, then the 
company cannot impose any condi- 
tions upon reinstatement or incor- 
porate any new features in the 
reinstated policy which were not in 
the original policy. Where the incor- 
poration of special conditions or 
features in the application for rein- 
statement, not expressly stated in 
the policy, has been sustained by 
the courts, it would appear in general 
that such conditions or features have 
been treated as being declaratory of 
the implied terms or proper con- 
struction of the provisions of the 
original policy.” 

Discussing the situation obtaining 
when the policyholder is unable to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of in- 
surability, Mr. Smith said, in part: 
“But what are the rights of the 
parties if the policyholder is not able 
to furnish evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the company? The 
courts have often said that the rein- 
statement clause gives the policy- 
holder an absolute right to reinstate- 
ment upon payment of premiums in 
arrears and _ stipulated interest 

(Continued on the next page) 








Reinstatements—Continued 


thereon and upon furnishing of 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company. It would follow that 
if such evidence cannot be furnished, 
the policyholder has no such right 
and the company has no contractual 
obligation under the policy except 
as may exist under the non-forfeiture 
options. If the company may refuse 
to reinstate, it would seem clear that 
the company is free to impose such 
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conditions upon reinstatement of the 
original contract as it sees fit, but 
this probably is too broad a state- 
ment. 


Conditions Imposed 


“The conditions imposed in such 
cases are usually one or a combina- 
tion of the following: an increase in 
the premium because the policy- 
holder is a substandard risk, reduc- 
tion of the face amount because of 
overinsurance, or the removal of 
a permanent, total disability rider 
where the policyholder is uninsur- 
able for disability insurance but 
insurable for life insurance. Such an 
amended policy is undoubtedly a 
new contract of insurance offered by 
the company and accepted by the 
insured, but does it constitute the 
issuance or delivery of a new policy ? 
The answer to this question is 
probably important only when called 
upon to decide whether certain 
statutes are applicable to this new 
policy. For example, the Standard 
Non-forfeiture Law (commonly 
known as the Guertin legislation) 
provides that, except as otherwise 
provided, ‘no policy of life insurance 
shall be issued or delivered in this 
state unless it shall contain in sub- 
stance the following provisions, or 
corresponding provisions, which are 
at least as favorable to the defaulting 
or surrendering policyholder’: Must 
such a new contract contain the pro- 
visions specified in this new law? It 
certainly was not the intent of the 
draftsmen of this law that it should 
be applicable to such a policy, and 
it should not be so construed. On 
the other hand, what if the insurer 
attempted to provide that such a 
policy would be always contestable 
after issue, or that its liability would 
be limited to a return of premiums 
paid if the insured committed suicide 
at any time, or that certain non- 
forfeiture options should be deleted. 
It would probably be held that such 
a new contract was subject to those 
statutes which, in effect, provide that 
no policy shall be issued or delivered 
in this state, unless it contains an 
incontestable clause and a suicide 
clause and certain standard non- 
forfeiture options. No cases were 
found which had any direct bearing 
on the answer to these hypothetical 
questions. 


“Although the company can im- 
pose certain conditions on reinstate- 
ment or reissue of a policy when the 
policyholder is not able to furnish 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company, it is of the utmost 
importance that the company make 
it known to the policyholder in no 
uncertain terms that his application 
for reinstatement has been rejected 
because of such fact; otherwise, it 
may later be held that the company 
either repudiated its contract by 
placing unlawful conditions on the 
policyholder’s right of reinstatement 
or that such conditions are unen- 
forceable for lack of consideration. 
This possibility is well illustrated by 
the case of Kahn v. Continental 
Casualty Company. In that case, 
the policyholder applied for rein- 
statement of a policy which provided 
a $10,000 accidental death benefit 
and a $400 monthly total disability 
benefit. Subsequent theret, the in- 
sured obtained additional monthly 
disability benefits in other companies 
totaling $483.33. The underwriter 
informed the policyholder that it was 
not the company’s practice to insure 
in excess of 50% of the applicant's 
monthly income and, therefore, they 
would participate in a maximum 
benefit of $500, including all policies, 
giving the policyholder a choice of 
discontinuing or reducing his other 
policies or reducing the disability 
benefits under his Continental Cas- 
ualty Company policy. The, policy 
holder refused and brought suit to 
enforce reinstatemént. The trial 
court held for the plaintiff. The 
Illinois Appellate court reversed the 
lower court, holding that the com 
pany was justified in declining rein 
statement because of overinsurance. 
The Illinois Supreme Court reversed 
the appellate court, holding that the 
underwriter in his letter to the 
policyholder at no time stated that 
the policyholder was uninsurable, 
but that the company admitted he 
was insurable for the full amount, 
and was merely quibbling as to the 
amount of insurance the plaintiff 
would be permitted to carry with 
other companies.” 


SIGN IN A RESTAURANT: 
“The silver is not medicine. Please 
do not take it after meals.” 
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Presidential Address 


DETAILED survey of how the 

life insurance business is pooling 
its resources to find new skills and 
know-how was given at the opening 
session of the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association by the Associa- 
tion’s president, R. C. Kneil, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company. 


Cooperative Research 


In a business as well-known and 
as competitive as life insurance, Mr. 
Kneil said, it is surprising how little 
the public knows of the extent of 
cooperative research in the business. 
Yet out of this research, he declared, 
has come more efficient and more 
economic service to the public and 
promises of even more progress in 
the future. 


“There are many areas of study 
that all life insurance companies 
need to uncover and chart,” Mr. 
Kneil said. “If in these areas each 
company were to try to carry out 
the necessary research on an indi- 
vidual basis, there would be not only 
a vast duplication of effort and cost 
but a struggle to hire and monopolize 
the talents of the best men in each 
special field of research. 


“Wisely, the life insurance busi- 
ness has avoided this situation which 
is all too common in some other 
businesses. Cooperative research in 
the life insurance business means 
that the best talents of each company 
are available in solving problems 
common to all companies, for 
through cooperation the companies 
lend their best men to each of the 
research projects. And under the 
mutual stimulation of common. at- 
tack on these problems, a far better 
job results than could be done by 
any one of them.” 


Beginning with a discussion of 
mortality, medical impairment, dis- 
ability, occupational and other 
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medico-actuarial investigations, Mr. 
Kneil listed field after field in which 
cooperative research is forming the 
basis for better service to the Ameri- 
can policyholder and his family. 
Among them he gave special atten- 
tion to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance’s current survey on_ policy- 
holder relations and to its two 
proposed studies, one on life insur- 
ance ownership and the other on 
public attitude discovered by life in- 
surance agents and cashiers. 

The Research Program of the Life 
Insurance Investment ~ Research 
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Committee, the Life Insurance Med- 
ical Research Fund, the Research 
Division of the Life Agency Man- 
agement Association, the American 
Service Bureau and the Insurance 
and Statistical Association were 
among other agencies outside 
1_.O.M.A. which are now assembling 
information and data about the in- 
surance business or, as in the case 
of the Medical Research Fund, 
carrying on research to benefit the 
policyholder. 

“The Life Office Management As- 
sociation is essentially a cooperative 
management research organization,” 
Mr. Kneil said, “which since 1924 
has issued thirty-seven volumes of 
proceedings of annual and special 
conferences, thirty-two special re- 
ports and several hundred committee 
research studies. In addition, it has 
published a series of eleven text- 
books for Institute students. 


“The L.O.M.A. Point and Job 
Element Plans of Clerical Job 
Evaluation are the result of fifteen 
years of research by our clerical 
salary study committee which has 
published this year “Clerical Salary 
Administration.” As another valu- 
able adjunct to the satisfactory 
handling of employee relations, 
L.O.M.A. also published last year 
its special report on personnel prac- 
tices in the life insurance business, 
a study which covered 114,848 home 
and branch office employees. 


“The Association test committee 
has developed a battery of intelli- 
gence and clerical aptitude tests, 
basic research has been done in the 
area of departmental and functional 
cost account, much work has been 
done in the field of office methods 
and procedures and exhaustive 
analyses of the problems of new 
home office buildings has been pre- 
pared. Specialized areas of life office 
management have also received ap- 
propriate attention by association 
committees.” 


In developing his roster of 
L.O.M.A. activities carried on for 
the benefit of the life insurance busi- 
ness and the public, Mr. Kneil paid 
special attention to the Association’s 
educational program and to such 
special activities as the recent forum 
on public relations, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 


Continue Projects 


“The Life Office Management As- 
sociation should,” Mr. Kneil said, 
“continue its own research projects 
along the lines it has followed since 
its organization. We can also co- 
operate both as individuals and as 
an Association in research projects 
which may not be strictly within our 
field of operations, such as agency 
surveys, public relations, public 


(Continued on page 79) 
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MEDICAL & CLAIMS 


R. R. M. FILSON, Associate 

Medical Director of The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, in an ad- 
dress before the 39th Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Claim 
Association, emphasized the im- 
portance of cooperation and con- 
sultation between the Medical and 
Claim Departments for the proper 
disposition of claims. In this connec- 
tion he pointed out that since in both 
the underwriting of new business 
and the administration of claims it 
is necessary to deal with records pre- 
senting pictures of all types and de- 
grees of human impairments, it nec- 
essarily follows that some of these 
will run beyond the proper under- 
standing of even the most thoroughly 
trained or experienced underwriter 
or claim administrator, and assist- 
ance in their interpretation and 
evaluation must be obtained from 
medical sources. He then proceeded 
to discuss the specific fields related 
to Claim Departments in which con- 
tributions from members of the Med- 
ical Department can be employed 
advantageously, under the following 
individual headings : 


First—Field of Instruction, in 
which the body structure and func- 
tions are explained. 


Second—The Medical Depart- 
ment and the Claim, where in medi- 
cal interpretation of the proofs is 
evaluated. 


Third—The Medical Department 
and the Attending Physician, 
wherein the method of securing the 
requisite information from the claim- 
ant’s Attending Physician is dis- 
cussed. 

Fourth—The Medical Department 
and the Medical Examiner, wherein 
the problem of employing a proper 
examiner to make an examination of 
the claimant is discussed. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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NEW OFFICERS 


President—Wm. N. Hutchison, 
York Life. 

Vice President—Ralph Heller, Pruden- 
tial. 

Secretary—Louis L. Graham, Business 
Men's. 

Treasurer—F. L. Templemar, Maryland 
Casualty. 

Executive Committee—John A. Blanch- 
field, Aetna Life, Chm.; Walter E. Trout, 
Penn Mutual; John W. Ayer, New Eng- 
land Mutual; James H. Wainwright, 
Canada Life; R. Vaughn White, Conti- 
nental American and Charles J. Haight, 
Metropolitan. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by WALTER E. TROUT 
Penn Mutual 


ONFIDENTIALLY, I have 

never quite recovered from the 
shock of finding myself the 39th 
president of this association. Conse- 
quently this annual meeting will un- 
doubtedly stand out in my memory 
above all others when I look back 
from my anticipated retirement in 
1965. Second only to this meeting, 
however, I shall always remember 
the first annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation that I attended as the repre- 
sentative of a member company. 
Many here present should recall that 
meeting at Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
ginia, in September 1928—just 
twenty years ago. The distinguished 
presiding officer was none other than 
our genial associate, Lou Graham. 
The first order of business, I believe, 
was a flat statement by President 
Graham that the meeting would 
start and adjourn promptly. In addi- 
tion, by the appointment of a Kansas 
City delegate named McGinnis as 
sergeant-at-arms, he also implied 
that proper order would be observed 
-—or else. Needless to say an atten- 
tive attitude was maintained by all 
present throughout the entire meet- 
ing. 

(Continued on the next page) 


INITIATIVE NEEDED 


J. FAULKNER, President of 
ethe Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany, in an address before the 39th 
Annual Meeting of the International 
Claim Association, issued a sharp 
warning to guard against the trend 
toward collectivism, pointing out 
that even the most rugged individual 
cannot be blind to the sharp increase 
in the number of people who are 
inclined to some degree of collec- 
tivism or who are contributing un- 
wittingly to the spread of that 
philosophy. He stressed the fact that 
only sound thought followed by 
united, determined action will arrest 
the creeping paralysis of collectivism 
in the Insurance industry. Said Mr. 
Faulkner, “We who are entrusted 
with executive and administrative 
authority must bear the responsi- 
bility for waging the campaign that 
will preserve the American system.” 
Mr. Faulkner then proceeded to 
offer a series of suggestions calcu- 


lated to roll back the threat of col- 
lectivism. 


First—Support and foster good 
State supervisory personnel who are 
genuinely interested in a continua- 
tion of real private enterprise in the 
Insurance field. 


Second—Self-regulation in the in- 
dustry through support of public 
authorities in the elimination of the 
occasional “bad actor.” 


Third—Establish the principles of 
reciprocity among the several States 
in the acceptance and approval of 
policy forms. 


Fourth—The withdrawal of Acci- 
dent & Health insurance from the 
casualty category and merging it 
with Life Insurance and designating 
it as “Personal Insurance.” 


Fifth—Cooperation between the 
Insurance industry and all voluntary 
types of risk-bearers that seek to 


(Continued on page 26) 








Pres. Claim Address—Continued 


That year, the 19th anniversary 
of the association, our membership 
increased from 140 to 180 members 
primarily through the efforts of one 
man. When Bill Dennis reported 
the enrollment of 40 new members 
I thought that the membership com- 
mittee had knocked itself out in an 
attempt to beat all existing recruiting 
records. As it turned out, however, 
Chairman Dennis had personally se- 
cured a total of 30 of the 40 applica- 
tions—an outstanding achievement 
under any circumstances, which the 
association appropriately recognized. 
The fact that 37 of the 40 new mem- 
bers were life insurance companies 
is not of course surprising in view 
of the general adoption of the total 
and permanent disability and double 
indemnity coverage by so many life 
companies just prior to that time. 
The meeting itself was a huge suc- 
cess. The program was excellent. 
One thing that impressed me most, 
however, was the friendly attitude 
of the old-timers toward the rookie 
delegates. Before I returned home 
that year I had made the acquaint- 
ance of over a score of claim officials 
of other companies who had been 
previously known to me only as a 
name at the foot of a letter. Many 
of the delegates I met for the first 
time in 1928 continue to work for 
the association and I am privileged 
to regard them as my good friends. 


Here lies the key to the success of 
our association. 

Our 39th year finds the associa- 
tion with a membership of over 225 
life, accident and health and cas- 
ualty insurance companies located 
throughout all parts of the United 
States and Canada—a far cry from 
the first annual meeting at Atlantic 
City in 1910 when 40 members re- 
sponded to the calling of the roll. 
We have today one of the finest 
organizations within or without the 
insurance industry. Any doubt of 
the accuracy of this statement is 
easily dispelled by reference to the 
records. Despite the diversified na- 
ture of the protection offered by our 
various company members the repre- 
sentatives here present are bound 
together by a common bond—the 
settlement of claims. Friendship, 
counsel, cooperation, confidence, 
service and good fellowship are all 
off-springs of this unique situation 
and have characterized the associa- 
tion since 1909. They will largely 
influence our decisions and activities 
in the future. 

Through the unselfish efforts of 
successive administrations the asso- 
ciation has gradually acquired an 
international reputation for its serv- 
ice to policyholders, company mem- 
bers and the insurance industry 
generally. The various projects un- 
dertaken and successfully completed 
by the association constitute an in- 
spiring record. Uniformity of pro- 
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cedures and claim forms alone has 
definitely simplified the submission 
of claim by insured and beneficiaries 
alike, in addition to a savings in 
money and man-power on the part 
of the various member companies. 
Many other accomplishments could 
be enumerated and discussed if time 
would permit. The proceedings of 
the annual meetings which appear 
in the yearbook, together with the 
bulletins issued by the association, 
however, clearly indicate the amount 
of time and effort which is being 
constantly expended in order that 
we may maintain our position among 
the top organizations of the insur 
ance industry today. 


Essay Contests 


Although there remains much to 
be done along the lines heretofore 
followed by the association in the 
promotion of its object and purpose, 
I personally believe at this time that 
we should investigate the advantages 
of extending our interests into other 
fields. The essay contests of a few 
years ago were designed to stimulate 
ideas among the younger men in our 
claim departments and_ thereby 
arouse within them a greater interest 
in their work. The number of essays 
received by the committee clearly 
indicated the enthusiasm with which 
the announcement was received by 
those qualified to enter the contests. 
Unquestionably, they served the 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended and the association in turn 
received a gratifying amount of pub- 
licity and praise. I think it is now 
time for us to again consider the 
adoption of a project which will 
generate public interest in the as- 
sociation and at the same time pro- 
vide a small measure of assistance 
to some worthwhile cause. Frankly, 
what I have in mind is the possibility 
that the association could be per- 
suaded to sponsor a_ scholarship. 
However, since consideration of this 
proposal would first involve a care- 
ful examination of many pertinent 
factors, I am more or less obliged 
to confine my remarks to generali- 
ties. It seems to me that the award 
could be tied in with a resumption 
of the old essay contests, the winner 
being awarded a scholarship in a 
school of insurance. such as we have 
in the University of Pennsylvania 
under Dr. Huebner. Again we might 
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consider the direct maintenance of 
a student preparing for college who 
desires to become a doctor or an 
attorney. Both the medical and legal 
professions are certainly — close 
enough to us to warrant our con- 
sideration of a medical or law stu- 
dent as the recipient of such an 
award. There is a serious shortage 
of nurses all over the country. The 
nursing profession meets a need sec- 
ond only to teachings. A few nurs- 
ing schools have university status 
comparable to that of the schools 
of other professions. The need for 
highly trained nurses is acute. Many 
colleges now offer specialized courses 
to those intending to enter this pro- 
fession. These are but a few of the 
many worthwhile fields in which we 
could offer some limited financial 
assistance. Maybe we can’t afford 
it but I'll warrant we could finance 
the project in some manner or other. 
In any event, I should like to rec- 
ommend that the incoming executive 
committee direct the president to 
appoint a three man scholarship com- 
mittee to study this matter carefully 
during the coming year and be pre- 
pared to submit a report to the asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting. 
The committee could determine the 
desirability of giving direct assist- 
ance, the form of the scholarship or 
fellowship, the method by which the 
fund could be raised, the amount to 
be awarded, the most effective way 
of selecting the recipient and the 
manner of administering the fund. 
The association itself could then de- 
cide the feasibility of assuming this 
responsibility. 


Conclusion 


I should like to leave with you 
the hope that each and every one 
present will take full advantage in 
the future of the benefits and privi- 
leges of his membership in the asso- 
ciation. Engage in some part of the 
proceedings of the annual meeting, 
enjoy the companionship of a grand 
bunch of fellows and contribute some 
material suggestion for the advance- 
ment of the organization during the 
coming year. By doing so you will 
benefit not only the association as 
well as your company but in addition 
you will be better prepared to take 
advantage of further opportunities 
for greater responsibility in your 
own and other fields of endeavor. 
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Initiative Needed—from page 23 


provide security within the frame- 
work of the free enterprise system, 
such as the Blue Cross organization 
and others. 


Sixth—Have the industry take the 
initiative in advocating a construc- 
tive public health program. 


Seventh—Study and research to 
improve the quality of protection and 
to reduce the cost of insurance. 


Eighth—Proper training and pro- 
motion of management personnel, 
plus sound indoctrination of em- 
ployees through a well-rounded edu- 
cational program on the merits of 
private insurance. 


Ninth—Proper identification of 
Personal Insurance with the free 
enterprise system at the time of 
every important transaction with the 
policyholder, particularly at the time 
when writing the insurance and more 
particularly at the time when the 
beneficiary receives the benefits of 
the insurance. 


In conclusion, Mr. Faulkner said, 
“Today personal insurance is mid- 
stream. Where it will be five years 
from now will depend primarily 
upon our own capacity for coopera- 
tion and enlightened vigorous action 
in casting out the collectivistic con- 
tamination.” 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


PROGRAM of outstanding 

speakers in the field of agency 
management, economics, and the 
business world will feature the An- 
nual Meeting of the Agency Man- 
agement Association to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 10-11-12. 

More than 500 agency officers 
and presidents of United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
are expected at the meeting. 

On Monday and Tuesday prior 
to the opening day’s session, 15 
“working committees’ and_ the 
Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion will hold meetings. Scheduled 
for Monday are the following 
committees: Accident & Health, 
Canadian Companies, Combination 
Companies, Companies Under $150 
million, Compensation, and Mem- 
bership. 

Meeting on Tuesday will be: 
Agency Costs, Education and Train- 
ing, Field Personnel, Public Infor- 
mation, Quality Business, Relations 
With Universities, Nominating, Co- 
operation With Other Organiza- 
tions, State Representatives. Some 
Committees will meet both days, 
while a few committees which held 
prior meetings will not convene 
again in Chicago. 
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Dudley Dowell, President of the 
Association and Vice President of 
New York Life, will formally open 
the meeting November 10 with the 
President’s Report. 

Following Mr. Dowell will be 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President of 
the Equitable Society, and one of the 
best known figures in the life insur- 
ance business. 

At noon there well be a fellow- 
ship luncheon in the Marine Dining 
Room. There will be no speaker. 
In the afternoon, officers of the 
Association will report to the mem- 
bership at a _ business session. 
Officers who will be heard include 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
aging Director; Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Associate Managing Director ; 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, Director of 
Company Relations; E. J. Moor- 
head, Actuary; and Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, Director of Research. 

In the evening, the traditional 
dinners of the Combination Com- 
panies group and the Canadian 
Companies will be held. 

The second day of the meeting 
will bring together three top agency 
specialists in the opening session. 

Opening the agency management 
part of the program will be John O. 
Todd, General Agent in Chicago for 
Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Todd, 
widely known for his agency build- 
ing record, will describe the launch- 
ing and development of his agency. 

An expert on agency cosfs, W. 
Rankin Furey, Vice President, 
Berkshire Life, is the second 
speaker. Because cost is such a 
timely subject, Mr. Furey’s talk is 
expected to be of great interest. 

The final speaker in the morning 
session will be H. Bruce Palmer, 
Vice President, Mutual Benefit, 
whose subject is “Meeting the 
Challenge of a Managerial Organi- 
zation Growing Old.” Mr. Palmer 
was once an agency manager in 
the field. 

The Institutional Forum, which 
was the “hit” of last year’s meeting, 
will be held in the afternoon of the 
second day. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Associate Managing Director, will 
again direct the Forum. Although 
participants have not yet been an- 
nounced, Mr. Zimmerman said they 
would include leaders in other phases 
of life insurance who will discuss 
subjects of current interest. 
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SO YOU WANT TO BE 


O YOU want to be a general 
D agent? 

Good! Because any Agency 
Department executive will confide 
that the prospective need exceeds the 
supply. But- 

Money? At least one large Com- 
pany reports that the top five agents 
of that Company made more money 
last year than the top five general 
agents. That’s the record. 

Prestige? It’s a little humbling 
for a general agent to compare his 
prestige with the prestige of leading 
agents. Try this one: List the top 
five general agents of your Company 
and the top five producers of your 
Company. Where do you find the 
most prestige ? 

Freedom of action? The agents 
own the general agent. If he isn’t 
available he is no general agent. 
But the policyowner will not kick 
if his agent neglects him for an 
afternoon of golf. The prospect will 
rejoice if the agent leaves town for 
a week—though maybe he should 
worry. 

You can grow old in clover? In 
most Companies the general agent’s 
job terminates at age 65 by contract. 
But look at the leaders’ lists of good 
Companies. Read the names of suc- 
cessful, useful seniors of 65 or even 
70. Sam Sturm, Mutual Benefit 
Cincinnati was 82 this year when he 
died but he was sixteenth on our 
leaders’ list. Dr. Albright, leading 
producer Northwestern, died and 
left an estate of over five millions. 


Tests 


Selling is all right now but you 
don’t want to have to dig up business 
ten or fifteen years from now? Let's 
push a pencil briefly. You acquire 
forty clients a year for ten years— 
total 400. They will rebuy on the 
average every four years. Let’s say 
you sell only half of those who rebuy. 
That’s fifty cases from seeing your 
clients who have become your 
friends. Get an introduction every 
two years from each of your clients 
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and sell one out of four—the average 
programmer does better—and there 
are fifty more cases. So far you 
have seen only your clients who have 
become your friends and a few of 
their close friends. How are you 
doing? Is that pleasant, profitable 
and useful work? Your clients are 
your future—truly! 


The Author has been an agent, a man- 
ager and agent, and a manager and 
general agent. He built an agency from 
scratch for another company at New. 
York. 

A member of the “Million Dollar 
Round Table" in two different locations, 
he has been in management work in nine 
cities. Last year, Murrell Brothers, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, San Francisco, which he man- 
aged, doubled production of the year 
before. 


by T. G. MURRELL, 
Co-General Agent, Mutual Benefit, 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Try a little game with us. List 
your ten best friends. Now put a 
check mark opposite each one you 
met first through an attempt to sell 
life insurance. What was the score? 

We did that in our agency. The 
average was eight out of ten of our 
closest friends met because we sell 
life insurance. Is friendship impor- 
tant to emotional security and to 
happiness? An agent makes friends 
because of what he is and what. he 
does. He picks and chooses®ffom 
the thousands he meets. 

As a life underwriter you look for 
a man to whom you may sell life 
insurance. As a general agent you 
look for a man to sell life insurance. 
As a life underwriter you service 
your clients and they are in all lings 
of business. As a general agent your 
clients are your successful agents. 
As a general agent you have friends 
but they are mostly insurance men. 

Do you like to sell the way you 
sell? Fine. But if you are a general 
agent you must know many ways of 
selling because you fit the process to 
the salesman. You can specialize to 
your heart’s content if you are an 
agent. 

Life is a constant seeking for two 
conflicting goals: economic security 
and freedom of action. A Rockefelter 
has economic security but his wealth 
owns him. He lives in a gléss fish 
bowl. He has no freedom of action. 
A hobo has complete freedom of ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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General Agent—Continued 


tion but no economic security. An- 
alyze it any way you wish. Isn’t 
successful selling of life insurance 
the best possible package of economic 
security and freedom of action? 


Earnings 


Sometimes being a general agent 
is like facing the wrong way on a 
one-way street and seeing nothing 
but trouble coming your way. Re- 
cently it was like that in our agency, 
so I thought of how nice it would 
be to get out for one year and sell. 
I approached the twelve top men in 
our agency. “Will you run the 
agency for a month for a thousand 
dollars?” Only two took me up. 

You would like to look into prob- 
able general agency income? Talk to 
your general agent or get from your 
library Linton’s “Agents’ Earnings”. 
Ask Lorrie Morrison, Research Bu- 
reau of Hartford for a compendium 
of information on the subject. 

You still want to be a general 
agent? You have noticed that they 
usually live a full life, have nice 
homes and good automobiles. You 
are right. You say management 
“makes one reach” mentally. Yes, 
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it does cause one to stretch. You 
may get a kick out of helping others. 
That makes real sense. You say 
job satisfaction is important and you 
like to work with others and through 
others. That’s more of the same. 

Can you recruit? If you believe 
that selling life insurance is a real 
opportunity, and if you can sell, you 
can recruit. Because, that is what 
you are doing when you recruit. 
If you have good judgment of men, 
you can select. If you have courage 
you can eliminate the unfit. Belief 
plus salesmanship plus judgment and 
courage will lick the recruiting job. 
You can test yourself on this score 
by recruiting a few men now. 


Other Requirements 


Can you instruct? Try yourself 
out with your Company’s initial 
training course. Your general agent 
will welcome the help with a new 
man or two and you never teach 
without learning. Can you train? 
Can you do what your trainer did 
when he trained you? Perhaps skill 
is acquired by doing a thing in the 
right way often enough for the right 
way to become a habit. Try helping 
a new man. If you can, you can 
train. 


re6S 


..NON CANCELLABLE 


Can you supervise? Well, can 
you make yourself do things you 
don’t want to do? Is your prosp:ct 
file in pretty good shape? Do you 
know the dollar value of your field 
hours? Have you 
briefed other agents on how to sell 
a case? Can you manage your 


successfully 


nances? Yes? Then you can supe: 
vice. 

Age? Start young. The younger 
the better. If I ran an agency de 
partment and you were on the lead 
ers’ list with forty or more lives, i.e 
had paid for an excess of one-quarter 
of a million of life insurance in the 
past year and if you were a good 
programmer, the fact that you were 
in’ your early twenties and in the 
business only two years would caus« 
me to be just that much more eage1 
to help you achieve quickly your am 
bitions to be a general agent. You 
are afraid that your G.A. thinks 
“you are not ready yet.” Never 
mind. Parents never think their 
children grow up, either. 

You want to stay where you are 
and your general agent has your 
city tied up? If he is the right kind 
of general agent and you have the 
qualifications, he will help you in be- 
coming connected with another good 


(Continued on page 80) 
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TRANSPLANTING 


pce ongpealenhig facts about trans- 
planting agents from one commu- 
nity to another were uncovered 
recently in a survey conducted by 
Murrell Brothers, California general 
agents for The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Starting with the fact that over half 
of their agency associates were in 
life insurance prior to moving to 
California or entered the business 
upon arrival in the state, the Mur- 
rells used a questionnaire to probe 
for more information. The quesion- 
naire, answered by 24 transplanted 
agents, covered such points as pro- 
duction, money earned, comparable 
living costs, the stake required to 
cover living expenses after moving, 
prospecting, and recommendations 
of agents on getting established and 
making friends. The Murrell organi- 
zation, including fifty agents with 
agency offices in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, pays for over fifteen 
millions a year, 


$300,000 Production 


Of the 24 transplanted agents 
answering the questionnaire, just 
half were in the life insurance busi- 
nes prior to moving to California. 
The production of the “transplants” 
is slightly higher on the average 
than the production of the others. 
The average production of those who 
have moved (including a large num- 
ber of new men) is better than $300,- 
000. Four out of five “transplants” 
said they are making or believe they 
will make more money in California 
than they would have made had they 
not moved there—with the opinion 
being almost unanimous in_ the 
southern part of the state. The 
majority thought it less expensive 
to live in California than in their 
former locations. Most of those 
replying felt they have made, or 
will make, as many friends as they 
had elsewhere. 

Only half of the replies stated 
that the agent’s greatest problem in 
beginning in new territory was pros- 
pecting. All except one felt the fact 
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that California’s population had in- 
creased 40% since World War II 
made much easier the job of pros- 
pecting for the new man. The 
opinion of those transplanted is 
influenced, the Murrells believe, by 
the fact that major emphasis is placed 
upon prospecting. Having accepted 
the premise that prospects are the 
men the agent knows, others these 
men know and strangers, the new 
man is required to build a list of 
500 suspects. A printed announce- 
ment, including the agent’s picture, 
is sent to this list. Follow-up is 
arranged by direct mail and phone 
calls. This is supplemented by the 
assignment of about 60 to 100 old 
policyowners. Three of twelve 
available prospecting techniques are 
learned verbatim. Maximum em- 
phasis is put upon deferred commit- 
ments in the form of promises of 








Yes, you. An important picture. 

Part of your Christmas Seal 
money buys X-ray units for chest 
“pictures” . . . to detect tubercu- 
losis so that it can be checked. 

Since 1904, the whole program 
has helped cut the TB death rate 
by eighty per cent. Yet tubercu- 
losis still kills more people be- 
tween 15 and 44 than any other 
disease. 

So please, send in ‘your con- 
tribution today to your Tubercu- 
losis Association. 
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interviews for programming upon 
the completion of a new man’s train- 
ing in the company’s Analagraph 
procedure. The experience of these 
men indicates that a “transplant” is 
more conscious. of the prospecting 
problem and does something about 
it. Apparently six months of real 
activity in meeting people has been 
found to offset the handicap of being 
new. 


Suggestions 


Specific comments made by the 
“transplants” included such recom- 
mendations as: “Do a good service 
job for one key man in at least 
three large plants and spread our 
from there.” “Get introductions 
from ‘back home.’” “Use pre- 
approach and direct mail letters 
regularly.” “Take an active part in 
the Community Chest and similar 
activities; join clubs; meet people 
and more people.” “Don’t try to 
sell strangers ; get acquainted. Any 
contact, however slender, gives a 
salesman an edge.” “I go on the 
assumption that most people moved 
here ‘recently’ and ‘recently’ is 
simply a matter of viewpoint. Ap- 
parently there are few natives here 
and that makes it easier.” “The jch 
is to build a clientele which means 
prospects, which means suspects, 
which means getting acquainted. In 
other words, meet people.” 

The Murrells report that a local 
man is preferred, but that their ex- 
perience proves that it is possible to 
“transplant” an agent. Each of their 
nine supervisors, as well as the 
Murrells themselves moved to Cali- 
fornia from other cities. Thomas 
G. Murrell,* whose headquarters are 
at San Francisco, was formerly lo- 
cated in New York City, Chicago, 
Boston, Hartford and Waterbury. 
Weymouth L. Murrell, at Los 
Angeles, started his life insurance 
career in Virginia and later had 
home office supervisory duties in the 
Great Lakes district. 


* See elsewhere in this issue for the article “So 
You Want to Be a General Agent?’ page 27. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Insured Held Entitled to a Refund 

of Insurance Premiums Deducted 

from His Wages Without Insured's 
Knowledge 


N APRIL, 1941, one Keller, an 
employee of the Southern Railway 
Company, applied to the Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany for a policy of life, health, and 
accident ifisurance. The application, 
which was executed by Keller and 
witnessed by the soliciting agent, 
stated that if approved and accepted 
by the company, the insurance was 
to become effective May 1, 1941. Ac- 
companying the application and 


made a part of the application was 


a pay order, subject to the terms 
and conditions of the policy, re- 
questing the employer to deduct from 
his wages and pay to insurance com- 
pany each month the sum of $6.10 
to cover the premium on the policy. 
The deductions were made for a 
period of about five years, and 
Keller brought suit for refund of all 
moneys paid upon the theory that 
such money was collected from his 
employer without his authority and 
that no contractual relationship had 
arisen, 

The lower court held that since 
prior to December, 1944, Keller was 
not aware that he was insured with 
defendant insurance company, a con- 
tractual relationship did not exist, 
and that he was entitled to a refund 
of the premiums paid until Decem- 
ber, when he first became aware 
that he was insured with defendant. 

As a basis for denying the ex- 
istence of the contract it was alleged 
in the complaint that after making 
the application he was never notified 
whether it was accepted or rejected ; 
that he never received a policy; and 
that after hearing nothing from the 
company for a long period of time, 
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he concluded that his application had 
been rejected. The evidence revealed 
that no premium receipts were ever 
mailed; that upon informing the 
soliciting agent that he had not re- 
ceived his policy the agent stated 
he would “write the company” ; that 
Keller took out another health and 
accident policy assuming that his 
application with Provident had been 
rejected and that he filed claims 
under this policy for subsequent 
illnesses rather than under the policy 
involved in the controversy. 

Actual discovery of the “big short- 
age” in his pay check was made by 
Keller in February, 1946; however, 
beginning in December, 1944, the 
employees were furnished an item- 
ized statement of deductions from 
wages which had been made prior 
to this date. 

The insurance company, after 
presenting testimony of the assistant 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


manager, who was testifying from 
records and not from personal 
knowledge, to the effect that the ap- 
plication was received and a policy 
issued and mailed, based its case 
upon the theory that during the 
period in controversy Keller was in- 
sured and the premiums collected 
earned and that he knew or should 
have known of the deductions com- 
plained of and was estopped to deny 
such knowledge. It was also con- 
tended that Keller was precluded 
on the theory of ratification, waiver, 
and laches from any attempt to re- 
scind the contract because he made 
no effort to effectuate such rescis- 
sion until 1946, fourteen months 
after the date the jury found he 
should have known that premiums 
were being collected. 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina affirmed the judgment for 
the plaintiff, Keller. Citing McGrath 
v. Piedmont Mutual Insurance Co.; 
74S. C. 69, 54 S. W. 218, the 
court stated: 

“An application for life insur- 
ance is a mere offer or proposal 
and until accepted, no contractual 
relationship exists between the ap- 
plicant and the insurance com- 
pany. The mere mailing and filing 
of such application can never be 
deemed an acceptance. Some- 
thing more is necessary to be 
shown, either an actual accept- 
ance, or such circumstances as 
may imply acceptance, or estoppel 
from denying acceptance.” 


The court was inclined to believe 
that the policy was never mailed, 
saying: “An addressee’s testimony 
that he never received a letter is 
some evidence that it was never 
posted.” Although a copy of the 
policy showed that soliciting agent 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


had countersigned it, he stated to 
Keller three weeks after the pur- 
ported signing that he would write 
the company about the policy. 
Further, he was not called in as a 
witness, which warranted the in- 
ference that his testimony would 
have been unfavorable. 

As to question of estoppel against 
Keller, the evidence warranted sub- 
mission of this issue to the jury 
since it was clear from the testimony 
that Keller had been misled. As to 
estoppel against the company, this 
was also question for jury and since 
they did not allow recovery for 
period after December, 1944, they 


probably concluded he should have © 


then known of deduction of pre- 
miums. Although the verdict indi- 
cates that the. jury found there was 
no contract of insurance, it was not 
illogical because a jury could have 
denied recovery of premiums paid 
after December, 1944, and such an 
estoppel would not have been ret- 
roactive. As to this last point, the 
dissenting member of the Supreme 
Court disagreed, stating that there 
should be either a refund of all 
premiums because contract not con- 
summated, or a recovery of nothing 
because the contract was consum- 
mated. KELLER v. PROVIDENT 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 13 CCH Life Cases, 
page 384. 


Intent of Insured Gathered From 
Letter and Circumstances of Appli- 
cation Held to Determine Beneficiary 
of National Service Life Insurance 

Policy 


Ernest O. Winingham, a member 
of the armed forces of the United 
States, was insured under two sepa- 
rate policies of National Service Life 


va 


. 
_ JEFFERSON NATI NAL 


’ you. 


Insurance. The policy made pay- 
able to his second wife, Jewell Luciell 
Winingham, for $5,000, is not in 
controversy here, but the second 
policy for the same amount was is- 
sued but remained in the files of 
the Veterans Administration instead 
of being delivered. 

As to the second policy, which is 
involved in the controversy, the ap- 
plication contained appropriate 
blanks for the name and address of 
the principal beneficiary, the amount 
of insurance to be paid to each bene- 
ficiary, and the name and address 
of the contingent beneficiary. The 
wife was listed as the principal 
beneficiary with $5,000 listed as the 
amount of insurance to be paid to 
her, and the daughter, Mary Fran- 
ces Winingham, was listed as con- 
tingent beneficiary. Her name was 
also listed as the person to whom 
the policy should be delivered; 
neither the name of the wife nor 
the daughter appeared in the body 
of the policy as beneficiary. 

After the application was made 
and just before the insured sailed 
for service in the European theater, 
he wrote his daughter saying, “I 
took out $5,000 of insurance for 
I will mail you your papers 
when I receive them.” The ship 
was sunk and rival claims were 
filed for the policy proceeds. The 
Veterans Administration decided 
that the wife was entitled to pro- 
ceeds, but the lower court decided 
that the daughter was. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court for 
the daughter. The court said that 
unless there was a controlling statu- 
tory provision or an effective regula- 
tion, the intent of the insured should 
be given effect. “Narrow technical- 
ities not contravening an applicable 
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statutory provision or an effective 
regulation should be brushed aside 
in order to effectuate such intent and 
purpose. And substance rather than 
form should be the basis of decision,” 
citing Bradley v. U. S.,.143 F. (2d) 
573; Mitchell v. U. S., 165 F. (2d) 
758, certiorari denied, 323 U. S. 
793; McKewen v. McKewen, 165 F. 
(2d) 761, certiorari denied, 68 S. C. 
1530. 

The insured had only two de- 
pendents for whose welfare he en- 
tertained a natural concern in the 
event of his death; the wife had 
already been provided for in the 
first policy; there was no reason 
why the daughter should be cus- 
todian and the wife beneficiary of 
the second policy. The court felt 
that the application did not show a 
clear intent and desire that the wife 
should be the beneficiary of the pro- 
ceeds of the policy upon his death, 
but on the contrary, indicated a de 
sire that the daughter should be the 
recipient. 

Since the intent was not clear, 
however, the court looked to the 
letter, the authenticity of which was 
not challenged. Since written just 
before he sailed for overseas duty, 
there was every incentive on his 
part to state the facts correctly. The 
letter was admissible to show the 
existence of a particular intent at a 
certain time and in connection with 
a certain transaction, which intent 
is a distinct and material fact to be 
proved in a chain of circumstances. 
The application, the circumstances 
surrounding its writing, makes the 
intention of the insured reasonably 
clear and certain, i.e., that the policy 
should be for the benefit of the 
daughter. FOSTER v. WINING- 
HAM, U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Tenth Circuit, 13 CCH Life 
Cases, page 346. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


Since publication of the September 
edition, the following directors have 
been elected: Colonial (N. J.), 
Frederick C. Vogt (ice cream)- 
Policyholder director appointed by 
Chancellor of New Jersey; Postal 
(N. Y.), Henry W. Howell, Jr., 
(realty); Standard (Ore.); Tru- 
man W. Collins (lumber) and Dr. 
Harry Newburn (educator). 
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Successful Virtues 
by DR. PERRY L. ROHRER 


en grepene bang psychologi- 
cal description of the successful 
life insurance agent was given the 
Million Dollar Round Table annual 
meeting by Dr. Perry L. Rohrer, 
psychological consultant of Chicago. 
The six items in this roster of 
virtues, as given by Dr. Rohrer, in- 
clude the agent’s habit of living in 
a friendly world, being free from 
undue moodiness, being resourceful 
and imaginative in human relations, 
owning a tendency to organize and 
deskill his work, holding a mastery 
of the art of conversation and story 
telling, and being learned in the art 
of self-criticism. 

“A psychologist who lives with 
successful life underwriters and ob- 
serves them closely,” Dr. Rohrer 
told his listeners, “is afforded a 
unique opportunity for gaining in- 
sight into the dynamics of intangible 
selling. There are six items which 
are indicative of those who have 
achieved success. 

“They habitually live in a friendly 
world. Wherever they go, they make 
friends. They create optimism and 
good will. They spontaneously gen- 
erate faith and a courageous attitude 
by accentuating the positive. They 
make men believe in themselves. 
When they walk into a group, their 
presence is felt. 


“They are free from undue moodi- 
ness. They have learned to make 
adjustments to their share of life’s 
unpleasantness. They do not indulge 
in self-pity. When the ‘going is 
tough,’ they work more persistently. 
Difficulties deter them only momen- 
tarily, if at all. They are challenged 
by obstacles. They believe it can be 
done. Intelligent work guards 
against feelings of depression. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Marital Deduction 
by DENIS B. MADURO 


LIENTS who stand to benefit 
by the marital estate tax de- 
duction should have their estates 
rearranged at once to take advantage 
of it and no method should be used 
that involves the slightest unneces- 
sary risk of voiding the deduction, 
Denis B. Maduro, New York City 
life insurance lawyer, told members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
The risk of the client’s dying be- 
fore the many uncertain points in 
the 1948 tax law are cleared up is 
enough to warrant the extra work 
that life insurance men, home offices, 
lawyers and trust companies will 
have to do in the event that it proves 
they were more conservative than 
necessary, he said. For instance, a 
widow could be deprived of some 
$71,000 because failure to program 
her husband’s estate to get the 
marital deduction had resulted in a 
payment of $116,000 estate tax in- 
stead of $45,000. 

Mr. Maduro particularly empha- 
sized the necessity of being as certain 
as possible that the deduction would 
not be vitiated by inclusion of some 
provision or neglecting to exclude 
some provision that might, under 
the technical interpretation of the 
law that is to be expected in con- 
nection with tax relief measures, be 
construed to fail to meet the require- 
ments. He stressed especially the 
danger of using the type of settle- 
ment option provision aimed at com- 
plying with the marital deduction 
requirement, that says the proceeds 
are to go to beneficiaries specified 
by the insured in the event the wife 
fails to exercise her right to revoke 
this designation. 

Mr. Maduro said that life com- 


panies are using this but he considers 
(Continued on page 56) 


Pension Data 
by A. J. OSTHEIMER, 3RD 


MPLOYEES who continue in 

employment are dying more 
slowly than existing annuity tables 
have forecast and “not even the best 
actuary can be certain of future 
death rates for any class of people,” 
A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, Philadelphia 
pension plans expert, told nearly 400 
members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at their 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Ostheimer, a special agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and head of Ost- 
heimer and Company in Phila- 
delphia, cited the tremendous ad- 
vances made by medical science in 
the past decade and their probable 
continuance in the future on the 
longevity of both industrial and 
white collar annuitants, in warning 
that a sharp lowering of mortality 
rates “might prove disastrous to an 
uninsured pension plan.” 

A steady decrease has occurred in 
annuitants’ death rates during the 
past 50 years, Mr. Ostheimer de- 
clared. He compared various annu- 
ity mortality tables in a compre- 
hensive analysis of uninsured and 
insured pension plans and pointed 
out that the largest longevity gains 
among annuitants have been in the 
group over 70 years of age. 

Of each 100,000 men studied in 
the various annuity tables from age 
25 on, 16,838 more survived to age 
70 under the 1937 Standard Annuity 
Table, now generally used, than in 
1898, when the McClintock Annuity 
Table was compiled, according to 
Mr. Ostheimer. This was nearly 
twice the gain shown in the 1937 
table over the 1898 figures for those 
of age 25 who attained age 40. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


At age 40 the increase in surviving 
annuitants over 1898 was 8,952; at 
50 it was 13,314, while at 60 the 
gain was 16,017, some 800 fewer 
than the largest increase for the 
group surviving to age 70. 

The number of males reaching the 
various ages, out of 100,000 living at 
age 25, has increased in the last 
half century as follows, the speaker 
pointed out: 


Age 40 

McClintock Annuity (1898) 87,305 
American Annuitants 

Ultimate (1920) ....... 92,068 

Combined Annuity (1927) 95,831 

1937 Standard Annuity.... 96,257 


“Based on their experiences un- 
der group annuity contracts, cover- 
ing hundreds of thousands of lives,” 
Mr. Ostheimer said, “insurance 
companies find that mortality before 
retirement among employees who re- 
mained covered under pension plans 
is currently somewhat lower than 
that forecast by the mortality tables 
being used. In other words, em- 
ployees who continue in employment 
are dying more slowly than the 
tables have forecast. 


Now Doing 
Business in— 


>» INDIANA 





“What the-uninsured plan may 
have to fear most from the mortality 
standpoint is not the accidental col- 
lection of an unduly large propor- 
tion of long-lived annuitants but the 
delayed incidence of a few years of 
intensive research in the field of 
geriatrics. In dealing with a mor- 
tality table for a pension plan, one 
must realize that it is simply a means 
of prophesying the average age at 
death for a long time in the future 
and that medical science may now be 


Age 50 Age 60 Age 70 
77,073 62,994 42,426 
83,533 69,682 48,156 
86,391 76,739 54,414 
90,387 79,011 59,264 


starting to produce definite results 
in the pensioner age group. 


“Tn an uninsured plan, the actuary 
or consultant retained sponsors the 
mortality table which determines the 
employer's obligations and costs un- 
der the plan, but he does not assume 
any responsibility or liability if he 
is wrong. Neither does the trustee. 
The employer and his pension com- 
mittee actually assume full respon- 
sibility. 
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“Where as a sharp lowering of 
mortality rates might prove dis- 
astrous to an uninsured plan, it 
would result in insurance companies 
experiencing gains on life insurance 
as an offset to any severe losses on 
annuities.” 

Mr. Ostheimer’s discussion an- 
alyzed the various other principal 
factors besides mortality forecasts 
which control original outlay esti- 
mates and actual long-term costs 
under the insured and uninsured 
types of pension plans, including 
principal and _ interest, expense 
charges, personnel turnover, wage 
and salary scales and the use of un- 
usual specifications. 









Insured Plan Advantages 


Pointing out that in an insured 
plan the investment problem is re- 
moved entirely from the employer's 
province, Mr. Ostheimer said: “At 
first glance there would appear to be 
quite a difference between the 2% 
and 244% guaranteed interest rates 
currently offered in connection with 
group annuities and a 2%% rate 
which is usually the lowest rate con- 
sidered seriously by uninsured plan 
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YOU DON’T BELIEVE 
TRUE STORIES? 


“It is difficult to put in words my 
true feelings when the liner moved 
away from the Bremerhaven dock and 
I was sure that my husband and I were 
heading for his home in America. I 
knew I had an obligation for the 
safety of our son, to get him a place 
where life could be lived in a normal 
manner. But I was leaving a land that 
had been my home. I hated to leave 
- a with no idea when I might 


then read this c ¢ ¢ « « Says Mrs. C. K. Potter of La Crosse, Wisc. 


“Today America is my home. I 
have never known such freedom and 
plenty. My husband’s life insurance 
business has given me a real sense of 
security. With his marvelous earnings 
from the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, we bought a home. 
From the bottom of my heart, I cer- 
tainly say home today has been created 
through Clyde’s wonderful success as 





exponents, or even some higher rate 
which the adherents of uninsured 
plans frequently assume can be 
earned, net. However, in the event 
the guaranteed rate of interest used 
for an insured plan proves to be too 
conservative by actual experience, 
the crediting of excess interest to the 
plan would influence the company’s 
dividend formula.” 

An insured pension plan offers 
certain advantages which can be im- 
portant offsets to any interest rate 
differential, Mr. Ostheimer declared. 
He said they are as follows: 


1) On the date the insurance com- 
pany receives each premium 
payment under an_ insured 
plan, interest starts to accrue 
at the guaranteed interest rate, 
which is equivalent to full 
automatic investment within 
the insurance company’s port- 
folio; in an uninsured plan, 
investment may be delayed 
with resultant losses of in- 
terest. 

An insured plan’s funds are 
co-mingled with all other funds 
of the insurance company, 
without any segregation of in- 
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a Minnesota Mutualite.” 


‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


vestments in the name of the 
employer’s plan; in an unin- 
sured plan the portfolio is cre- 
ated from scratch and has to 
stand entirely on its own feet. 
In an insured plan the guar- 
anteed interest rate is net after 
all investment expenses and 
after allowing for amortization 
of premiums or discounts; in 
an uninsured plan the payment 
of investment expenses affects 
the gross yield of the portfolio 
and so may the method of 
evaluating security holdings. 
In an insured plan the insur- 
ance company guarantees both 
the safety of principal and the 
rate of interest provided be- 
cause of its agreement to pay 
—at specific future dates—the 
precise benefits which have 
been purchased by the employ- 
er’s contributions and the 
guaranteed interest thereon ; in 
an uninsured plan there are no 
such guarantees. 


Comparing expenses charged un- 
der the two plans, Mr. Ostheimer 
declared that widespread misconcep- 
tions exist with respect to the 8% 





Organized 1880 


loading charge currently used in 
group annuity contracts. He said 
each premium paid by the employer 
under an insured plan includes 
prepayment of all expense charges 
connected therewith for whatever 
term of years may be involved. If 
the loading charge proves excessive, 
he added, the insurance company’s 
dividend scale would reflect gains 
from that source. 

According to Mr. Ostheimer, an 
analysis of the annual statements for 
the past ten years of the insurance 
companies with the bulk of the group 
annuity business shows that their 
group annuity expenses (including 
taxes and commissions) for the pe- 
riod have been about 3% of their 
group annuity premium income. 

“We have seen uninsured plans 
where the sum total of all expenses 
directly attributable to the plan in a 
year amounted to impressive figures 
—figures which have led us to the 
conclusion that the aggregate ex- 
penses of an uninsured plan may ap- 
proach, or even exceed the expense 
factor used in an insured plan,” Mr. 
Ostheimer said. “Yet, after the em- 
ployer has paid the bills of an unin- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PELICAN J 





How many times have you 
been chatting with some friend 
when, practically out of the 
blue, he asks, “What do you 
think of John X?” To which 
you reply, “I don’t believe I’ve 
ever heard of him.” 

“Well,” says your friend, feel- 
ing that he just can’t drop the 
conversation there, “I suppose 
John is all right, but —” 
And whatever he adds after 
that is sure to set up a negative 
thought in your mind about 
John X. When actually, of 
course, John might be a pretty 
right guy. 

This same process can work to 
your detriment, too. Public re- 
lations surveys show that where 
an Opinion vacuum exists— 
where a person has no opinion 
whatsoever about a particular 
person or company—this vacu- 
um is usually filled by the first 
plausible idea that comes along, 
whether it’s correct or not. 


That’s why it’s important to 
vou to make contacts with all 
sorts of influential people whose 
favorable opinion about you 
may some day fill an opinion 
vacuum in the mind of a future 
prospect or center of influence. 
Your local newspaper editor, 
bank officials, accountants, 
lawyers—all these persons are 
important to you from a pub- 
lic relations viewpoint—even 
if you never sell them a cent 
of life insurance. 


Cultivate their acquaintance, 
go out of your way to offer 
them your help. The time you 
spend now will pay off later— 
in prestige and profits. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pension Data—Continued 


sured plan for a particular year, 
he still has no protection against 
future expenses. 

“Even if contributions to the plan 
are discontinued, the bulk of the ex- 
penses will nevertheless continue to 
accrue year after year until the pen- 
sion ‘fund is fully and finally dis- 
tributed ; either the employer must 
underwrite these items or the pen- 
sion fund will have to pay them with 
resultant diminution of the fund 
which was supposedly created to pay 
annuities to retired and retiring em- 
ployes. 


Final Cost 


Every factor which can affect the 
outlay estimates and true costs of an 
uninsured plan is subject to fluctua- 
tion as events develop in the future 
and there is no practical way for the 
employer to terminate the plan with 
finality, Mr. Ostheimer asserted. 

“The final condition of the fund 
and the final cost cannot be known 
until the last benefit has been paid— 
perhaps 50 to 75 years after the last 
new participant was admitted to the 
plan,” he said. On the other hand, 
under an insured plan the minimum 
interest rate stated in the group an- 
nuity contract and the mortality 
table used in computing the basic 
premium rates are guaranteed as to 
all annuities actually purchased at 
such rates. So are the safety of prin- 
cipal and the maximum charge for 
expenses, he added. 

“On the basis of our experience 
in this field to date we do not feel 
there is any particular danger in the 
adoption of an uninsured pension 
plan by an employer with a very 
large group of employees,”’ Mr. Ost- 
heimer said, “provided that the ac- 
tuarial assumptions used in the plan 
are conservative and all inclusive, 
which should mean that the poten- 
tial savings in outlay to the em- 
ployer from the use of an uninsured 
plan would be small at best. 

“Tn the case of an employer with a 
small or intermediate sized person- 
nel, it is our opinion that there is 
little possibility that any worthwhile 
Savings in true long-term costs can 
be realized through the use of an 
uninsured plan.” 

He declared that the use of an 
uninsured plan for the purpose of ob- 
taining a lower original outlay than 





that quoted for an insured plan js 
unsound because of the risks which 
must be run, the fact that future 
payments will almost certainly re. 
flect the employer’s attempt to hold 
down his original outlay. The gen- 
eral economic and tax situation at 
this time would also indicate that 
outlays should be maintained at a 
reasonably high level, Mr. Ostheimer 
added, so as to build up possible 
credits for future use when the eco- 
nomic and tax pictures may be sub- 
stantially less favorable than at 
present. 


Objection 


“No insured pension plan has 
fallen into financial difficulties, which 
is a statement that cannot be made 
with respect to uninsured plans,” 
Mr. Ostheimer concluded. Most of 
the employers whose uninsured 
plans have become insolvent in the 
years gone by—and there have been 
lots of them—could lay their troubles 
at the doorstep of either (a) their 
consultants who, in their over- 
enthusiasm, failed to warn suffi- 
ciently against the limitation of their 
own advice and the risks inherent 
in the undertaking they urged or 
(b) their own management who 
failed to follow the advice of their 
consultants due to a lack of appreci- 
ation of insurance fundamentals and 
experience.” 

Mr. Ostheimer severely criticized 
some of the independent actuaries 
and consultants who, he said, “seem 
to be making wilder and_ wilder 
claims” as to the merits of uninsured 
plans and the savings which em- 
ployers can gain through their use 
He also accused representatives oi 
trust companies of being “reckless” 
in this respect. 

“Indeed,” he added, “there are 
some life underwriters who have 
strayed from faith in the insurance 
institution. I personally object—and 
very strongly indeed to the fact that 
our life insurance companies con- 
tinue under contract agents who not 
only oppose insured pension plans 
but who, in voicing their opposition 
thereto, disparage the institution of 
life insurance. I believe that the 
life insurance companies should take 
or sponsor direct action to offset 
the propaganda being spread by the 
exponents of uninsured plans which 
is so inimical to the life insurance 
industry as a whole.” 
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HE successful life insurance agent 

devotes eight hours a week on the 
average, to community service, the 
first survey by the research com- 
mittee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters has disclosed. 

Robert U. Redpath, Jr., C.L.U., 
New York City, co-chairman of the 
research group which began work 
this year, reported to the annual 
meeting of the Round Table that 
Community Chest work ranked first 
in the public service activities of its 
members in their local communities. 
Ranking next in order were services 
in behalf of war bond sales, local 
draft boards, hospital and public 
health work and school and college 
boards, including both public and 
private institutions. 


Participation in the work of youth 
agencies, particularly the Boy 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and Y.M.H.A., 
received the next largest amount of 
their time devoted to public service. 
Other work reported included that 
for religious and political organiza- 
tions, including many forms of vol- 
unteer service in local government. 


Practices What He Preaches 


The successful life underwriter be- 
lieves thoroughly in the protection 
he provides and “takes his own medi- 
cine,” it was reported by Meyer M. 
Goldstein, C.L.U., New York, co- 
chairman of the research committee. 
He has, on the average, nearly three 
times as much insurance on his own 
life as his annual gross earnings. 

The joint report of the survey 
was made in replies from 208 of the 
Round Table’s 829 members. Mr. 
Redpath is a special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York, and Mr. Goldstein is a general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
in that city. 

Mr. Goldstein’s findings showed 
that the average Million Dollar 
Round Table member’s life insur- 
ance estate also includes policies on 
his children amounting to nearly one- 
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AVERAGE MILLIONAIRE 


Results of Suruey 


third of his annual income, and an- 
other policy on his wife’s life for 
nearly one-sixth of his gross annual 
earnings. 

About 7% of the successful 
agent’s gross income and over 12% 
of his net earnings goes into life 
insurance, according to the commit- 
tee’s findings. The committee was 
appointed a year ago by Million 
Dollar Round Table Chairman Paul 
H. Dunnavan, C.L.U., general agent 
of Canada Life Assurance Co., in 
Minneapolis. Its instructions were 





RECORD MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters reached an all time 
high mark this year of 829, an increase 
of 103 over the 1947 total. Of these, 
5 were women. The breakdown shows 
that Qualifying Members numbered 410; 
Life Members, 117 and Life and Quali- 
fying Members, 302. 

There are 178,500 full time United 
States agents selling insurance. In short, 
there is approximately one member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table for each 
250 agents. 











to find out what the Million Dollar 
Round Table member is doing in 
his business and his community, how 
he is doing it and what he thinks 
about his various types of work. 


Sales Breakdown 


Personal life insurance sales ac- 
count for three-fourths of the aver- 
age member’s earnings, Mr. Gold- 
stein said, while only 12% comes 
from business insurance and 8% 
from employer-employee _ benefit 
plans he writes. General insurance 
and employer-employee benefit plan 
fees each provide only 1% and 1% 
comes from life insurance consult- 
ing fees and other sources. 

Mr. Goldstein emphasized that 
business life insurance “is an area 
that hasn’t been scratched by the 
Million Dollar Round Table mem- 
bers, compared to its possibilities.” 
He supplemented the findings of the 
survey with a special study of the 





top 15 members reporting the highest 
earnings, and only five reported busi- 
ness insurance income. 

He also pointed out that only four 
of these 15 had employer-employee 
benefit plan income. “It appears that 
the income from this source is highly 
concentrated in those who have 
specialized,” Mr. Goldstein said. “It 
is only 8 per cent of the average 
Million Dollar Round Table income 
and 10 of the 15 highest earners 
did not go in for employer-employee 
plans.” 

It is clear, he said, that “Mr. 
Million Dollar Round Table” is es- 
sentially a full time life underwriter, 
paying little or no attention to gen- 
eral insurance, where he averages 
only about 1%. “It is also clear 
that most men do not charge fees,” 
he said. 


Other Data 


Average age of Million Dollar 


Round Table members is about 
evenly divided, with 35% below 40 
years of age and 39% in the forties 
and 26% over 50 years of age. 

Polled on their job satisfaction, 
89 out of 90 members answering 
said they contemplated no change 
in their present company affiliations. 

Asked what other job in the life 
insurance business they would want 
to have, 80% said “none”. The re- 
mainder were about evenly divided 
between sales management and home 
office level or general administrative 
duties, such as company vice-presi- 
dent. 

As to their second choice of a 
business or profession other than 
life insurance selling, they preferred 
medicine first, law second, and “‘sell- 
ing something else” third. 

Four out of five reported that they 
would like to have their sons em- 
bark on a life insurance career “if 
they are fitted for it.” Of the 40 
to 49 age group, 25% said their 
sons already had taken aptitude tests 
with a view of determining which 
career they were best suited for. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Successful Combination 


One of 40 Father and Son Teams 
with New England Mutual 


Lie father like son, the two 
Fischbecks enjoy selling life insurance 
for New England Mutual. Ralph has 
been with the company for 32 years, 
and Arthur joined after he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa and 
returned from overseas Army service. 
Both are members of company pro- 
duction clubs and both received the 
1948 National Quality Award. They 
are District Agents in Mason City, 
Iowa, working out of our Des Moines 
general agency. 


When a father welcomes his son 
(or sons) into his business it means 
he has found satisfaction and happi- 
ness there himself. We are proud of 
the forty such “successful teams” con- 
nected with New England Mutual. 
They stand, from New Hampshire to 
Hawaii, as potent witnesses of the 
fact that our representatives are just 
as “sold” on the company as are their 
policyholders. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA. 1835 








Average Millionaire—Continued 


More than one out of two mem- 
bers reported they owned their 
homes. “It is clear,” Mr. Goldstein 
said, “that outside of their homes the 
preponderance of their other net 
worth is represented by either cash 
values of their life insurance policies 
or their renewals. 


Qualification Period Changed 


The Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters voted at its annual 
meeting to change its qualification 
requirements to a calendar year basis 
beginning in 1950, instead of allow- 
ing members to qualify by using any 
12 consecutive months within an 18- 
month period. 

The Round Table amended its by- 
laws to keep pace with its growth in 
membership to a total of 829 in 22 


years by adopting this uniform 
qualifying period, it was announced 
by A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, North- 
western Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the by-laws committee, 
He pointed out that out of the 712 
members who qualified this year, 359 
did so on a calendar year basis. 

Another amendment to the by- 
laws dealt with the problem caused 
by the fact that some companies are 
now compensating full-time agents 
on salary, or salary and commissions 
instead of on a straight commission 
basis. The Round Table by-laws 
refer only to commissions. The ex- 
ecutive committee was empowered 
to use its discretion in construing 
salaries as commissions if in_ its 
judgment the effect of the compensa- 
tion plan is to give to the agent the 
approximate equivalent of what he 
would have had if he had been on a 
straight commission basis. 





Successful Virtues—from page 33 


“They are resourceful and imag- 
inative in human relations. They sell 
intangibles. Their equipment is 
chiefly a rate book and some basic 
ideas. They paint word pictures and 
move clients to invest large amounts 
of money for that which cannot be 
seen, touched nor tasted. They 
vividly identify with client needs and 
move through logic and feelings to 
motivate and produce action on the 
part of the client. 


“They tend to organize and de- 
skill their work. They spend a major 
portion of their time with people. 
Office work on plans, letters, files, 
forms, et cetera is done by secretarial 
help. They are the men out front, 
backed by well-organized secretarial 
help. They do not like details but are 
relatively ineffective without well- 
organized details supporting them as 
they go into action. They do not 
become lost in the details. They 
focus their attention upon the major 
aspects of selling. They are quick to 
move away from situations which are 
time consuming and unproductive. 

“They master the art of conversa- 
tion and story telling. They become 
active and alert in the presence of 
clients. They emanate enthusiasm 
and a belief in themselves and insur- 
ance. They have a well-chosen use of 
stories, illustrations and experiences 


which they bring into play with 
proper timing. They have learned to 
use the telephone skillfully and 
effectively. They set the listener at 
ease. They are also good listeners 
and throw the burden of conversa- 
tion upon the other person at the 
right time. They have achieved skill 
in asking questions. They acquire an 
effective vocabulary. They are in- 
teresting people to be with. 

“They have learned to be their 
own most severe critic. They have 
developed insight into themselves, 
their feelings, habits’ moods and at- 
titudes. When they find themselves 
‘going stale,’ they find ways to get 
out of it. They are self-starters and 
keep their own ‘emotional batteries 
charged.’ They do not find it neces- 
sary to lean heavily upon others in 
order to function effectively. They 
furnish more leadership than they 
receive. 

“These six items give a sense of 
direction to those who have already 
achieved success in life underwriting 
and who wish to become even a bit 
better. They are intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive.” 


WIT AND HUMOR 


Atoms to atoms 

Dust to dust 

It looks from here 

Like “one world” or bust. 


Best’s Life News 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Goad Debit Management 


is one Habit you will need on 

a debit. The principles involved 
in proper debit management are 
relatively few, easy to understand, 
and fairly simple in execution. You 
may wish to add others, but these 
three will likely be sufficiently com- 
prehensive. 


Fis one ENT debit management 


1. You must render good service 

to your debit in collecting, in 
needed services, and on claims, 
always thinking first of the wel- 
fare of each policy-owner. 
You must control the debit. 
It is your responsibility to so 
route and time your calls as to 
serve the best interests of all 
your clients most efficiently. 
When any agent passes any 
part of this responsibility to 
the policyholders, he is at the 
beck and call of a few, and 
efficient control of his job is 
lost. 

. You must sell new life insur- 
ance. You cannot afford to re- 
main in the business on collec- 
tion salary alone, and your 
company will not permit you to 
remain in the business unless 
you render good service to your 
policy-owners. The two sepa- 
rate jobs of Selling and Serv- 
icing are Siamese twins. The 
death of either is usually fatal 
to both. 


Every life insurance agent on a 
debit is therefore running two sepa- 
rate and distinct jobs. One of these 
jobs pays him $1.50 an hour, about 
the same as a semi-skilled laborer ; 
the second job pays him $4.50 an 
hour or more. Let’s look at these 
separate jobs. 


. Collecting premiums. 

. Making policy changes. 
. Rendering claim service. 
. Servicing transfers. 

. Accounting and reports. 
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by R. L. WALKER 


The sum of all these activities and 
others you might add comprise the 
total service job you do for existing 
policyholders. Assuming an average 
debit of $200.00 weekly premium, 
and perhaps $800.00 monthly pre- 
miums, the total commission paid 
under various company contracts for 
servicing, collecting, and conserving 
this business will run $40.00 to 
$45.00 weekly. On the size of debit 
indicated this work should consume 
no more than thirty hours weekly, 


With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


and probably less. Result—an aver- 
age of approximately $1.50 pay for 
each hour of service work. 


. Building personal prestige. 
. Prospecting. 
3. Sales interviews. 
. Delivering policies. 
. Conservation. 


These activities and others you 
can think of add up to the total effort 
expended by the agent in building 
business in new homes outside the 
families on his existing debit. 

A good salesman who consistently 
spends ten hours weekly in pros- 
pecting for business in new homes 
and following up resulting sales in- 
terviews should average $40.00 to 
$45.00 weekly in his commission ac- 
count, and total earnings of $80.00 
to $90.00 weekly is better than aver- 
age pay. 

The problem, therefore, is to do 
the necessary service work as effi- 
ciently and rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with thoroughness so as to 
leave more time available for the 
higher-paid job of selling life in- 
surance. 


Debit Control 


As sure as fate one of two things 
will happen—“either you run the 
debit, or the debit will run you.” 
Seldom is there any middle ground. 
If the agent does not exercise debit 
control, he is never quite caught up 
with his service work. 

The agent is the debit manager. 
He must have enough strength of 
character to make the necessary de- 
cisions as to when he will regularly 
call to collect and persuade the pre- 
mium payers to suit their con- 
venience to his plans. He must have 
the courage to firmly resist needless 
back calls, while at the same time 
being alert to recognize any genuine 
need for extra service. 
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Industrial—Continued 


Planning debit work must include 
routing collection calls efficiently for 
collection. Punctuality in collecting 
is a must. Your premium-payers 
should be able almost to set their 
clocks by the time of your call each 
week. If the premium-payer knows 
within a few minutes what time to 
expect you, she will defer that trip 
to the corner grocery until after your 
arrival. If you vary as much as an 





hour or more in the time of your call, 
she will not know when to expect 
you, will go to the grocery, you 
miss a collection and either make a 
back call or accumulate some arrears. 

Where one or two isolated cases 
on your debit at, say, ten o'clock 
Monday don’t get home until 3 p.m., 
a little ingenuity will persuade them 
to leave the money under a flower- 
pot or doormat, in the mailbox, with 
a neighbor, or perhaps even a rela- 
tive living on Wednesday’s debit. 








his own new home. He wrote: 


a member of our happy family.) 


acted today. 











Here’s Another Home Located in Stardom 
OWNED BY ONE OF OUR SUCCESSFUL GENERAL AGENTS“ 


Not to be outdone by his own fellow general agents—this Star also has 


“In the past four years, in which time I have been connected with 
the Illinois Bankers Life, consistent and substantial production has 
resulted in a good income. Among many other thi 
cifically point to a new home which I have recently built. 


“I feel proud to be associated with the Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company. I can say without hesitation that I have 
enjoyed the association just as I have enjoyed considerable success.” 


*(Name on request. Such a letter could well be written by you if you become 


There's a Place in STARDOM For You, Too! 


Investigate this opportunity to become associated with a group of enthu- 
siastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company that is genuinely 
agency-minded. Our unique methods create leads. If you are interested 
in Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future Security, write for 
our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. lf 
you can meet our requirements, you'll be thanking your lucky stars you 


All correspondence confidential. 
Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
* “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 


% Gur Stars Live in Lovely Homes! * 


I can spe- 
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It is simply a selling job, of showing 
them that your time is important, 
and that you are a very busy man. 
People like to do business with a 
busy, successful man. Always ap- 
pear to be in a hurry, work briskly, 
never let people get the impression 
that you have plenty of time to waste 
in idle conversation. Many of them 
will consume an hour of your time 
any time you are willing to sit and 
talk. 


When You Call 


The first thing after a pleasant 
greeting is “May I have your re- 
ceipt book?” Always be pleasant, 
always businesslike, but indicate by 
every word and mannerism that you 
are fully confident the premium due 
is ready and waiting. 

When you ask for the premiums 
due, invariably ask for the amount 
of money in cash, and never by stat- 
ing the number of weekly premiums 
due. “Mrs. Jones, you owe $4.00 
today” is much more effective than 
“Mrs. Jones, you owe four weeks 
today.” 


When a premium due is not paid, 
always manage very gently to convey 
the idea that you are surprised. 
Within the bounds of good taste, 
using tact and diplomacy, try to find 
out why the premium is missed. Is 
it a lost job, extra expenses of some 
kind, what is the trouble? If by 
chance there is dissatisfaction for 
any reason, you may have a potential 
lapse, and, like cancer, if discovered 
early, the chance for cure is much 
greater. 


Back Calls 


Our definition of a back call is 
one made after your regular collec- 
tion day. It does not include clean- 
ing up the day’s unfinished business 
by running back through the route 
after you have covered it once over 
to see a half-dozen who were not at 
home. 


A reasonable consideration for the 
premium-payer will suggest to your 
mind the many small reasons—a 
funeral, a picnic, etc—why someone 
may be forced to be away from home 
at the hour of your call. It’s good 
practice to spend a half-hour clean- 
ing up missed calls at the day’s end. 
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You thereby keep your arrears 
down, and your collections and ad- 
vance pay up. Again, if there is 
trouble, you find it more quickly. 

But let’s say that on Monday, for 
what seems to be valid reasons, you 
agree at the premium payer’s re- 
quest to render extra service by 
calling again Thursday. That call 
should be an appointment in which 
the premium-payer definitely agrees 
to pay a definite amount of arrears. 
On Thursday you will know whether 
the extra call was an appreciated 
service. If the premium is not then 
paid, you have a valid right and a 
duty to yourself to call the premium- 
payer's attention to the wasted extra 
effort you have expended in his in- 
terest and at his specific request. 
You cannot continue more interested 
in the insureds’ welfare than they 
are themselves. 

It all boils down to knowing your 
policyholders and acting according 
to your best judgment. But just 
remember that no case of business 
that requires unreasonable service 
to maintain is worth the extra effort. 
On a chronic, habitual back-call 
case, either cure the condition or let 
it lapse and spend your saved time 
selling some new life insurance. 
After all, when you conserve such 
business at the expense of unreason- 
able service demands, you are not 
saving, but only postponing, a lapse. 


Arrears Condition 


Someone has likened the first week 
of arrears to a bad cold, the second 
to influenza, the third to double 
pneumonia, and the fourth—arrange 
to bury the dead. 

The skillful agent, let me repeat, 
is ever alert to detect unrest, dis- 
satisfaction, or loss of interest that 
is first evidenced when premiums 
are missed. Seldom is the intention 
to quit mentioned until grace period 
has almost expired. The time to 
start saving lapses is at the first 
missed premium. 

On the other hand, many good 
cases pay regularly but habitually 
ride somewhere in the grace period. 
The correct action on any arrear 
case is always indicated by analyzing 
the cause of arrears. There are four 
main divisions under which arrears 
cases can usually be classified. 
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“High and Low” 


Your travels may take you to the four corners of the 
earth. But, if you were to seek one of the most unusual 
corners in the world, you’d find it in Baltimore, where 


High and Low Streets meet. 


For over 2 generations, The Baltimore Life Insurance 
Company has helped thousands of policyowners level 
off the “high and low” stages of life with individually 


designed protection. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSUBANCE CC®. of BALTIMORE 


People who want insurance, 
can pay, but are disturbed by 
misunderstanding the policy or 
by comments of some third 
person. 

This is a potential lapse—dig deep, 
find the root of the trouble, and re- 
sell your business. When resold after 
being disturbed, it is usually 
stronger than ever before. A second 
time they won’t be misled so easily. 

2. New business that can pay but 

has lost interest. 

Here you have another potential 
lapse. There is a strong probability 
that the original sale was not tied 


in with a definite need, or for some 
other reason the decision to buy new 
insurance has soured. 

New business is just like a new- 
born baby. It may require coddling, 
petting, nursing along, and constant 
reselling for several months. There 
is no sizable investment or age ad- 
vantage in the new policies to help 
bind the insured’s interest. Habits 
of paying premiums have not yet 
become fixed. But if you can pre- 
serve the case, every week of added 
age on the policies, and of invest- 
ment, enhances your chance to make 
it permanent. 
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Industrial— Continued 


3. Old or new business with genu- 
ine money difficulties who want 
the insurance but just can’t pay 
up. 

Here your watchword is sym- 
pathy and friendly helpfulness. Ac- 
cept one premium cheerfully on the 
last week of grace and compliment 
them for the effort they are making 
to pay. Seek by analysis to find 
new income sources—children, par- 
ents, or others—who may be able 





and willing to help in the emergency. 
Frequently you may scale premiums 
down by changing policy plan or 
eliminating the least essential polli- 
cies. In any case you retain a friend, 
and if forced to lapse, may later re- 
instate or reinsure the risks after 
conditions are more normal. 


4. Old chronic arrears cases who 
want their insurance, could pay 
up, but who habitually ride the 
grace period by choice or just 
to be difficult. 
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4 GREATER OPPORTUNITY MAY AWAIT | 
YOU WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE | 


Continental Assurance ... one of America’s fastest growing 
life insurance companies . . . today has more than a billion 
life insurance in force. Such immense progress has created 
new, outstanding opportunities for experienced life insurance 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 


Intensive cultivation of territories from 
coast to coast permits constant expansion 
of our staff of state supervisors. 
plus incentive increase plan. Complete welfare program 


Producers with executive and organizational 
ability are invited to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a valuable Continental Assurance 
franchise. Policy equipment is unsurpassed. Cooperation 
and proved building formula is provided by Home Office. 
Attractive commissions and unique pension plan. 


DEPARTMENT Prominent multiple line agencies, anxious 
to serve the life insurance needs of their 
clients, have asked assistance in finding 
capable, experienced men to head up their life insurance 
departments. We consider these positions to be among the 
finest, most lucrative opportunities in the life insurance 


Find out what Continental Assurance has to offer you. Costs you 
nothing. May benefit you tremendously. Send a complete record of 
your background, life insurance production and experience. All replies 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Over $300 Million Increase in Insurance in Force Last 24 Months 


Salary 


























“Hardest Nut" 


Here is your hardest nut to crack 
in reducing arrears. Usually it be- 
comes a contest of wills—the agent 
trying to sell the insured on paying 
up, with the policyholder equally 
determined to stay in arrears just to 
win the contention. 

Sometimes an appeal to the real 
danger involved is effective, as “Just 
suppose you were called home by 
your mother’s illness, stayed two 
weeks, your grace period expired, 
and you were killed in a train wreck 
coming back.” Follow this up with, 
“Mrs. Jones, may I transfer your 
account to the district office and let 
you pay your premiums there. You 
see, it is my job on my debit to 
secure prompt settlement on claims. 
Within the last three months your 
account has been out of the grace 
period four different weeks, and if 
you happened to pass away in that 
condition, | would not like the job 
of explaining to your neighbors who 
have seen me collecting each week 
why I couldn't pay off.” 

Another very potent method of 
changing the attitude of chronic ar- 
rears cases is to have your manager 
write a letter calling attention to the 
arrears condition, how long it has 
continued, and asking the question 
whether you as the agent are at 
fault because of lack of service. Fre- 
quently the implied blame on you 
will arouse the protective instinct 
of your policyholders for their-agent 
whom they really like aside from 
the weekly bickering ‘about arrears, 
cause them to willingly pay up and 
stay in good condition thereafter. 


Your Collection Book 


Show me any collection book, and 
I will tell you a lot about the personal 
qualities of the agent on the debit: 
whether he is efficient, whether he 
is a good salesman, whether he is 
orderly in his habits. The collection 
book is a very accurate and complete 
picture of the agent. Since we are 
talking this time about Good Debit 
Management, let’s enumerate certain 
musts on a well-managed collection 
book. 

It must be in proper route order, 
rearranged every account day for 
any changes of addresses. How else 
can your assistant manager properly 
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conserve your business if you sud- 
denly break a leg. 

The address data on every page 
must be complete. Both business as 
well as residence addresses are help- 
jul, telephone numbers, how to con- 
tact through others. Make notations 
on the page, “If out, collect next 
door,” “See after first and fifteenth,” 
“Money under flower-pot,’ or 
“Look out for bad bulldog.’’ Your 
assistant manager will love you for 
that last one. You know all these 
things by heart. Don’t make the 
fellow who handles your debit in 
emergencies find out the hard way. 

Habitual neatness is a very de- 
sirable quality, and nowhere is it 
better illustrated than your collec- 
tion book. Are your entries legible 
after they get cold, do you rule lapses 
and transfers neatly (collection book 
and policy registers also, please), 
are all particulars entered on your 
transfers and new business, is your 
debit in balance as to policies and 
premiums? All your collection book 
work every week, aside from your 
account, won’t exceed one hour, so 
why put it off? Doing these opera- 
tions completely every week is a vital 
part of good debit management. 


Centers of Influence 


Certainly we could not in con- 
sidering debit management pass up 
the opportunity to urge again that 
you form the habit of cultivating 
the friendship of your satisfied 
policy-owners. From these centers 
of influence you will continually get 
referred leads that will develop some 
of your best sales, and the easiest 
commission money you ever earn 
because it is virtually handed to you 
on a silver platter. 

But there is an element of “order 
taking’ in such sales. The cards 
were all stacked in your favor. There 
is not quite the glow of satisfaction 
you achieve from finding a prospect 
and building a sale solely on your 
own unaided resources. 


New Homes in the Debit 


On any daily debit efficient plan- 
ning of the day’s work can save one 
to two hours of time over hit or miss 
methods. If efficient planning and 
execution have saved you one hour 
each collecting day, you may choose 
to spend that hour building new 
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@ EXPANDED TERRITORY OF OPERATION 


(Four new states, California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Delaware, added in past eighteen months) 


@ AGGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD AND 


NEW TERRITORY 


(Fourteen new general agency appointments in two years) 


@ MODERNIZED BASIS OF AGENT’S 


COMPENSATION 


@ COMPLETE INTRODUCTORY AND ADVANCED 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR AGENTS 


@ EFFECTIVE—AND PROVED—SALES AIDS AND 


SALES PLANS 


@ ENLIGHTENED AND ENTHUSIASTIC HOME 
OFFICE AGENCY COOPERATION 


A half dozen Bankers Life points 
that mean “opportunity” for Bankers 


Life men. 


Ask any Bankers Life of Nebraska 
man what HE thinks about HIS future, 


and you'll see what we mean. 


Home Office Lincoln, Nebr. 


INSURANCE 


OF 


centers of influence or milking pros- 
pects from the debit. 

On the other hand, you may 
choose to pretend that you are open- 
ing up new territory for your com- 
pany. In one hour you can get in 
five or six new calls, in new homes, 
just letting them know you are in 
business, getting acquainted, build- 
ing friendship and possible pros- 
pects for now and months ahead. 

Too many of us lean entirely too 
much on our debit’s prospects for 
all new business. Why not investi- 
gate the possibilities in many new 


COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 


homes every week. 

Any successful farmer will tell you 
that one acre of good soil carefully 
and intensively cultivated will yield 
more crops than two acres carelessly | 
tended. 


In like manner a debit that is 
well concentrated within definite 
boundaries and served by an agent 
who cultivates all of the people in 
his area will show greater progress 
than a sprawling, loosely-knit debit 
composed of patches of widely 
scattered business. ° 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


The temptation to spread your 
debit area too much is most common 
to small towns and rural territory. 
Suppose you are offered a transfer, 
or a chance to sell a new family, 
which on servicing you find to be 
four miles from your nearest call, 
and you pass a half-dozen other 
homes on the way out. So you put 
that call on your regular debit and 
sell a couple of other homes in the 
area. 

That sort of sequence repeated 
several times in a year can add a 
hundred miles or more to your 
weekly driving just to pick up fif- 
teen or twenty dollars in premiums 
in sparsely settled areas which can 
never be operated profitably because 
of the little business to be had. 

For illustration, suppose you knew 
you could in one week write twenty 
dollars’ increase in a town one hun- 
dred miles away, but thereafter 
would have to service the business 
every week. You quickly see that 
would be an unprofitable operation. 
Your car expense to serve the busi- 
ness would exceed your collection 


commission, not to mention the time 
wasted. And the result is identical 
whether you add ten trips of ten 
miles each to your debit or one extra 
trip of one hundred miles. 

Therefore, cultivate your debit in- 
tensively, stay within your area and 
work it closely. When insureds move 
five miles beyond your area, put the 
business on mail pay or collect every 
three months. Reject the temptation 
to sell some easy pick-up business 
that is outside your area. 

As a rough rule of the thumb any 
rural debit route must yield $1.00 
of weekly premium business for 
every mile traveled as an absolute 
minimum, or it is definitely on the 
unprofitable side. 

This story should close with some 
simple sums in arithmetic. Efficient 
debit management gets yeur neces- 
sary Service Job completed effec- 
tively in less time. Every agent has 
his own factor. Some can save three 
hours weekly; some, five; others, 
still more, by efficiently planned 
debit management. 

Likewise, every agent has a vari- 
able difference between the cash 


value of his service time versus his 
selling time. To set the problem let's 
Say you can save three (3) hours’ 
service time weekly by better debit 
management and transfer it over to 
selling time which pays $3.00 extra 
per hour. Resulting raise, $9.00 pe; 
week, almost $500.00 bonus anny. 
ally, and you don’t work any longer 
hours or any harder. All you do js 
save time from a low paid Service 
Job and reinvest it in a much higher 
paid Selling Job, and that, fellows, is 
good financing all over the world. 
You might even be tempted to 
add five hours to your work week. 
In which job would you invest that 
added time—the Service Job at 
$1.50 an hour—or the Selling Job 
at $4.50 an hour? 
Before you dismiss this line of 
thought from your mind, in fairness 
ask yourself this one question : “Hox 
many hours last week did I spend 
exclusively and solely in prospecting 
or im selling interviews, in NEW 
















HOMES where I now have no busi- 
ness?” The answer may induce you 
to take action that will be worth a 
thousand or more dollars to you in 


the coming year. 
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Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old one 
by the United States 
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Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 
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investment Operat'ns—from page | 7 


and in public discussions of sound 
economic principles, fiscal and mone- 
tary policy? We should, I believe, 
bein the forefront of this endeavor.” 


Investment Outlets 


“We are finding opportunity in 
new fields beyond the traditional 
ones for investing the ever increas- 
ing flow of funds. To a limited ex- 
tent in states where permitted these 
funds have been placed in preferred 
stocks. Doubtless restraining the 
amount invested in this field are the 
current methods of valuation, legal 
restrictions and lack of adequate 
sinking funds. Regarding the latter, 
it is interesting to note an increas- 
ing number of companies which are 
now insisting on this additional safe- 
guard.” 

“With the knowledge that an in- 
creasing percentage of personal sav- 
ings are being lodged with insur- 


f ance companies; that corporations 


perennially experience difficulty in 


obtaining sufficient equity capital for 


their needs (over 50% of the ag- 


gregate equity capital of corporations 
in this country consists of retained 
earnings); that too great a propor- 
tion of the total capitalization in debt 
instruments takes on per se many of 
the aspects of equity financing to a 
greater or less degree, some of the 
reasons at least for giving careful 
study to this branch of investment 
become obvious.” 


Future Developments 


“At some time in the future, high 
grade bonds purchased by life insur- 
ance companies and held in their 
portfolios may show a much lower 
aggregate market value by compar- 
ison with the amortized or asset 
value. Such a situation would be 
due to higher interest rates then 
prevailing than those at which the 
bonds were originally purchased. 
Over and over again such a possible 
situation is regarded by many life 
policyowners with alarm if not as 
a calamity. Why is this attitude so 


prevalent? Many loose statements 


have appeared in the press, various 


articles and in conversations that 
removal of support to the prices of 
U. S. Government obligations by 
the U. S. Treasury acting through 
the Federal Reserve would bankrupt 
the banks and the insurance com- 
panies. Whenever this statement 
has arisen in my presence I have 
characterized it as ‘nonsense’ and 
then carefully explained that high 
grade bonds are valued on an am- 
ortized basis regardless of market 
quotations; that high grade bonds, 
the great back-bone of investments 
of life companies, are loans to be 
paid back at the principal amount 
at a definite future date ; that fluctu- 
ating prices have nothing to do with 
the payment of the long term con- 
tracts to policyowners or the solv- 
ency of the insurance companies. 
As one individual remarked, “Then 
why doesn’t the life insurance in- 
dustry say so?’ It is high time that 
we did—over and over again until 
this fallacious attitude has been com- 
pletely uprooted.” 








New Pages in Progress 


United Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 


Elm and Griffin 
Dallas, Texas 
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The Golden Anniversary 
of NYLIC Production Clubs 


Tus year New York Life’s Field Force of more than 5,600 
agents marks the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Company’s 
agin ee clubs. In 1898, 101 Nylic agents who had oa paid 
or at least $200,000 of life insurance in that year qualified for the 
first Nylic club. 


In 1948, 2,168 New York Life agents qualified for membershi 
in the Top Club Council, the Top Clubs, and the Star Clubs with 
an average volume of more than $316,000 in life insurance placed 
with New York Life in the past Club year under Club rules. To 
achieve Club membership, an agent must measure to high 
standards under Club rules, not only in volume of paiider produc- 
tion but also in personal earnings and the type of business produced. 
Club membership indicates that an agent is a career life underwriter. 

Even though volume requirements for 1948 Club membershi 
were considerably higher than ever before, the Top Club Council 
has 211 members; the Top Clubs have 515 members; and the Star 
Clubs have 1,442 members. 

The total paid business of all Club members in the past Club 
year was $685,709,726, a gain of $94,536,222 over last year. The 
average paid volume of Club business per Top Club Council member 
was $784,401 as compared with an average last year of $535,606. 
The Top Club qualifiers have an average of $400,350, and the Star 
Club qualifiers’ average production was $217,748. (The Star Club 
replaces the Top 200 aut Pon 100 Clubs of former years.) 

Club records are rock-bottom figures of the business produced 
by these successful agents. 

New York Life is proud of the records made by members of 
the Company’s production clubs in the past half century. It is 
especially proud of the agents who are members of the 1948 Clubs. 
We salute and congratulate them for the high measure of success 
which they have pr eon as indicated by these records. 


1948 



























































EDWARD J. MINTZ, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
Salinas, California 

President 












































Presipent of the 1948 Nylic Top Club Council is Edward J. 
Mintz, CLU, of New York Life’s San Jose, California, Branch Office. 
During the past Club year, he led the Company's Field Force 
with a paid-for Club record of 149 applications for $2,772,163 of 
life insurance in the New York Life, under Club rules. This 
includes no group insurance as New York Life confines its business 
to individual policies. 

Since he returned to the Company from military service in 
1946, Mr. Mintz has shown a rapid production gain, culminating 
in his achievement of the Company’s highest field honor. During 
the past year he has completed his studies and has successfully 
assed the examinations leading to designation as a Chartered Life 
Ciadoows riter. He is a graduate of Cornell University and of 
Brooklyn Law College. He first joined New York Life in 1936 and 
was granted leave ol dha in 1942 to enter the Army from which 
he was discharged with the rank of Major. For three years prior to 
his entry into the armed forces, and in 1946 and 19 17 he qualified 
for Top Club Membership. He is a First Degree Nylic. 


NationaL Vice Presipent of the Top Club Council for the 
second successive year is Edwin T. Golden, CLU, of the Golden Gate 
Branch Office in San Francisco. During the past Club year, he paid 
for 194 applications for $2,567,733 of new business in the New York 
Life under Club rules. He is a Third Degree Nylic. 

A graduate of the University of California, Mr. Golden joined 
the New York Life in 1933 and has been a member of the Top 
Club each year since 1934. In 1944 and 1945 he was a Vice 
President-at-Large. He is a Life Member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


EDWIN T. GOLDEN, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
National Vice President 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


































































HARRY A. McCOLL 
Senior Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Chairman, Advisory Board 


Orricers of the 1948 Top Club Council, in addition to the 
President aid National Vice President, are the Chairman and four 
Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of Directors, six Divisional 
and Departmental Vice Presidents, and six Divisional and Depart- 
mental Second Vice Presidents. 


iw ARTERY 6.0 


The Chairman and Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of 
Directors are former Top Club Presidents who continue to be 
among current production leaders of the New York Life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company is particularly proud 
of the outstanding records made by its Top Club Council Officers 
during the past year, and as a tribute to them and twenty other 
Million Dollar Members, under Nylic Club rules, the Company is 
publishing their photographs on these and two following pages. 


ROBERT A. DAVIES, CLU cp SF ee REED W. BRINTON, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic whe First Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California , Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 4 Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





IRVING FREED ' ISAAC S. KIBRICK 
Senior Nylic Senior Nylic 
New York City . Boston, Massachusetts 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board ' ; Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nylie 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Western Division 


LOUIS K. SIMS 
Senior Nylic 
Los Angeles, California 
Pacific Division 


GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Sentor Nylic 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Western Division 


KENNETH L. VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Spokane, Washington 
Pacific Division 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


PRESIDENTS 


ISAAC M. KANARISH 
Third Degree Nylte 
Chicago, Illinois 
Central Division 


HAROLD HAMBURGER 
Second Degree Nylte 
Brooklyn, New York 
Northeastern Division 


RUDOLF L. LEITMAN 

Second Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 
Central Division 


JACOB D. COHEN 
First Degree Nylic 
New York City 
Northeastern Division 
(Died Sept. 9, 1948) 


JOSEF E. JOSEPHS CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 
Southeastern Division 


ERIK D. S. SCHOLEFIELD 
First Degree Nylic 
New Westminster, B. C. 
Canadian Department 


DON C. KITE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Southeastern Division 


SAM WASSERMAN, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Department 
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Thirty-seven members of the 1948 Top Club Council, including the 
President, National Vice President, Chairman and Vice Chairmen of the Advisory 
Board of Directors, the Divisional Vice Presidents and the Divisional Second 
Vice Presidents, each paid for more than $1,000,000 of business in the Company 
On this page are pictured the 


under Club rules during the past Club year. 


twenty additional Million Dollar Members. 


BEN FELDMAN, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


JAMES T. McCREARY 
Freshman Nylic 
San Francisco, California 


CHARLES E. HORN 
Third Degree Nylic 
Oakland, California 


ROBERT C. BRADLEY 
Freshman Nylic 
Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE 1. QUILLING 
First Degree Nylic 
Dayton, Ohio 


CHARLES W. WICKS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Fresno, California 


LOUIS F. CALLEY 
Third Degree Nylic 
Charleston, West Virginia 


DAVID M. AUSTIN 
Senior Nylic 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 


JERRY POWERS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Missouri 


JAMES E. WATKINS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


SHIRLEY J. WAYBURN 
Senior Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 


HUGH K. DOUGHERTY 
Freshman Nylic 
Anchorage, Alaska 


BEN H. SEKT 
Senior Nylic 
Sioux City, lowa 


ARNOLD DOMENITZ 
Freshman Nylic 
New York City 


- ’ \ 
CLYDE E. POWELL 
Senior Nylic 
Seattle, Washington 


PAUL E. BARNEY 
Freshman Nylic 
Vallejo, California 


JOHN R. ROUTSONG 
Second Degree Nylic 
Los Angeles, California 


ROBERT C. HOLLAND, CLU 
Second Degree Nylic 
New York City 


ELDON G. BRADSHAW 
Freshman Nylic 
San Diego, California 





C. H. (Smokey) KILLEN 
Freshman Nylic 
San Antonio, Texas 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Status for Agents—from page 19 


very spicy period of legal preoccupa- 
tion with the Supreme Court's inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Congress. 
Now, unfortunately, with this latest 
enactment, the expected final word, 
there appears to be the makings of 
a first class disagreement with re- 
spect to what Congress meant to say 
when it sought to say what it meant 
to say in the first place with respect 
to the meaning of the term ‘em- 
ployee.’ 


Still in the Dark 


“In truth there is reason for fear- 
ing that we are today no nearer to 
a clear and easily applied rule of 
thumb for defining Social Security 
coverage than we have Leen in the 
last five years.” 

After citing some recent cases, he 
expressed the opinion that : “In other 
words, the expansive concept of the 
term ‘employee’ as expressed by the 
Supreme Court in the Silk and 
Greyvan Lines cases is, to some de- 
gree, very likely to remain with us 
and we may be in for some kind 
of a combination of ‘realistic appli- 
cation’ of ‘economic reality.’ Some 
legal counsel are of the opinion that 
whether it be by correct interpreta- 
tion of congressional intent in pass- 
ing the Gearhart Resolution or by 
outright judicial legislation, it must 
be expected that the courts will ex- 
pand the definition of the term ‘em- 
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ployee’ beyond that which was given 
to it by the Treasury Department 
during the years when most com 
panies received their rulings as iv 
the status of their agents. But 
whether they agree on this view or 
not all counsel seem to agree that 
under the current situation none can 
predict where the borderline of 
coverage lies, at least not with the 
degree of certainty that it was pos 
sible to attach to predictions made 
during the early years of the law's 
application.” 


“So much for the theoretical rea 
sons for preserving the independent 
contractor status of agents, which 
reasons to date have so greatly in 
fluenced company counsel in their 
attitude towards the question. In the 
meantime agents are presumably 
making requests for Treasury De- 
partment rulings on their status. 
And all the while that the lawyers 
have been endeavoring to save the 
theoretical situation by drafting 
legislation or by searching for a suit- 
able legal standard for measuring the 
agency relationship, agents and 
agency management, seemingly with- 
out reference to or regard for these 
same considerations, have either been 
changing or proposing to change the 
facts to be measured. Already there 
has been added the pension plan, of 
which the court in the Phoenix 
Mutual case took specific note, and 
in some quarters group insurance, 
available by statute only to em- 
ployees, is being considered. The 
efforts of the agents are in the direc- 
tion of full-time contracts exclu- 
sively. The advantages of persistency 
clauses are being closely studied. 
Everybody seems to endorse the pro- 
spective development of the concept 
of a career agent that is inseparably 
tied up with training programs, sub- 
sidies and close dependency on the 
company. The matter of reimburse- 
ment for expenses has become an 
element of variable significance. The 
practice of providing sales aids and 
direct sales assistance varies from 
company to company. Judging again 
from the Phoenix Mutual case scien- 
tific hiring is a step in the same 
direction. Finally, and most signifi- 
cantly, it is openly predicted that 
diminishing markets will necessitate 
even closer relationship between 
agent and management if 
volume is to be maintained. 


sales 


“Now it cannot be said that any 
one of these factors, or any combina- 
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nent tion of them, is necessarily indicative 
on- of the existence of the legal relation- 
s io ship of employer and employee. In 
ut fact legal counsel can muster prece- 
y or dent to the contrary covering pretty 
that nearly all the specific changes men- 
can tioned. It can be said, however, that 

of altogether they are part of a very 
the marked trend which if continued, as 
0s- there is every indication it will be, 
ade will carry over into the employment 


W's relationship whether the borderline 
marking that area be near or far. 
The time has therefore come for a 


rea - pe 
lent decision, a decision not by lawyers 
sich as to where this borderline lies, or 
= how close to it one can come without 
a passing over, but a decision by 
the agency management as to whether it 


bly is their intention to cross it or to 
_" remain on one side. While the 


De- : 
un lawyers cannot define where the 
oa exact line lies, they can distinguish 
the a clear-cut independent contractor 
ing from a clear-cut employee. If the 
sit- course 1s intentionally set towards 
the the latter and is now well on its way, 
what a waste of time and effort are 
ind ae 
th- these border skirmishes. Better 
a make over to an employee basis with 
2 a clear-cut decision than be brought | | nied 
en ; ie d 
a. over by accumulation of unregulated eth. 7 There goes a chap who's a real 
= circumstances. Conversely, if the of anf ae power for good in our community. 
ir foundation and structure of your 7 j Popular too. Tops with his Sunday 
ot Ee . a" School class. Heads up the Youth 
a agency organization was made to ie Gonniz. Tile tusiacn? Why, he's 0 
a“ accommodate the independent con- we y. Pacific Mutual Man!” 
a tractor relationship and you find that 
mg it is being occupied by a wholly un- 
- suited tenant, half independent con- 
“4 tractor and half employee, now is 
_ the time to stop that trend. Your YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN “measure up” with the young folks in 
=f lawyer can tell you what must be their home communities. You can look for them not only in youth activi- 
+4 done in order to reverse the trend ties and religious work but in every kind of progressive civic, cultural and 
cd. and rid yourselves of this hybrid welfare project. Wherever they live, you will find them usually among 
0- trespasser. ’ the home owners—and always among the good neighbors. Pacific Mutual 
pt “Frankly, with no one having Men are all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, 
ly isce Mieke till sn tie of vitae tm are these Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and apti- 
b- lend chiuaiion ic tally seed vip idee tude; trained by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet 
he get : ihe ; every need of their fellow men and women for personal financial security. 
“" ” what it may be tomorrow, it The kind of men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, 
a should be most evident that agency are Pacific Mutual Men. 
management must look to itself for 
1e the determination of the status of “There’s A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 
id their agents. Agency management 
- must decide what it is it wants and 
a then look to the lawyers for assist- 
1- 


ance in arriving at that result. In care Beene 
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Marital Deduction—from page 33 


it not 100% sure. On the other hand, 
he approves of a provision stating 
that the proceeds go to the wife but 
that in the event she fails to ex- 
ercise her power to say who shall 
receive them when she dies they 
shall go to the children or whoever 
else may be designated. He said this 
may seem to be a fine distinction 
but as one instance illustrating how 
the distinction could be vital he 
cited the situation of a man who 
died and whose wife died almost 


immediately afterward. Mr. Maduro 
felt that the deduction may be denied 
on the ground that the proceeds 
had never passed from the insured to 
the contingent beneficiaries. 


Hedging 


While the many companies that 
state in their field bulletins that the 
first type of arrangement would 
qualify for the deduction expressly 
hedge by saying that this is their 
opinion, yet agents are so accus- 
tomed to accepting without question 
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information in home office bulletins 
that Mr. Maduro said they should 
qualify their statements even further 
and point out that there is a con- 
siderable body of opinion to the 
effect that it would not qualify. 

Also in connection with the right 
of disposition, Mr. Maduro said that 
since there must be no limit on the 
right of withdrawal, if power of dis- 
position is limited to the wife’s life- 
time, then there should be eliminated 
such restrictions as withdrawal only 
on the anniversary date. Neither 
should there be any requirement 
such as making the withdrawal re- 
quest on company forms, or com- 
pliance with other such details. 

Throughout his talk Mr. Maduro 
emphasized that he was not taking 
an arbitrary stand but was merely 
telling what he felt he had to do 
for his clients as a matter of sound 
ethics, even though it meant more 
work now and the possibility of re- 
doing much of the job later on. 

Failure to take prompt action and 
on the surest possible basis not only 
risks losing all the marital deduction 
benefits but also imposes all the 
detriments of the old basis and up- 
sets all the estate planning that has 
been based on the belief that the 
marital deduction would be allowed. 

Besides the right of disposition 
he mentioned the following safe- 
guards: 

Each policy left to the wife should 
be left to her only and not shared 
by. anyone else. If this means hav- 
ing the company split a policy it 
should be split. 

There should be a separate bene- 
ficiary designation and a separate 
settlement option agreement for each 
policy, for if one policy should be 
found not to comply with the deduc- 
tion requirements the others might 
be invalidated too. 

All provisioris should be elimi- 
nated from beneficiary designations 
or settlement options that make pay- 
ment contingent on anything but the 
death of the husband. For example, 
a requirement that the beneficiary be 
alive on the date of proof of death 
may be held to destroy the deduction, 
for the wife’s rights of ownership 
must be 100% as of the moment 
of the insured’s death. 

Common disaster waiting periods 
should be eliminated, in most cases, 
especially in estates under $120,000 
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because it is always better to have 
half the proceeds go to the wife’s 
estate even though she dies immedi- 
ately after the husband. 


The agent should read each word 
of his client’s policies and make 
certain that there is nothing, such 
as a facility of payment clause, for 
example, that could defeat the un- 
conditional right of the wife to re- 
ceive the insurance. Where settle- 
ment options are involved the agent 
should make certain that 100% of 
each payment is to begin not more 
than 13 months after the insured’s 
death and at least as often as once 
a year. 

Mr. Maduro listed the following 
information as vital in proper plan- 
ning of an estate to determine what 
policies should be used to obtain 
the marital deduction: face value of 
each policy ; present commuted value 
of family income policies or riders; 
accumulated dividend values and 
paid-up addition values as of today ; 
prepaid premiums and whether they 
are payable to the beneficiary or to 
the estate; double indemnity in the 
policies and whether it can be paid 
to any one other than the primary 
beneficiary; any provision for re- 
payment of unearned premiums and 
refunds, which could make a sub- 
stantial difference; the guaranteed 
rate under each settlement option, 
since it is to the client’s advantage 
to make use of the policy that will 
result in the highest income; re- 
strictions on each contract that limit 
settlement payments to the wife’s 
lifetime, so that the restricted policies 
can be used in connection with the 
marital deduction and the unre- 
stricted policies in the rest of the 
estate; loans on each policy and 
whether they are with a bank or the 
insurance company, also whether 
there is right of reimbursement and 
whether there is provision for pay- 
ing off first the policies with the 
lowest reserve assumptions. 


Mr. Maduro said the marital de- 
duction presents agents with an un- 
paralleled opportunity not merely to 
offer their services to prospects but 
to point out that $100,000 of in- 
surance, for example, is actually 
worth much more, perhaps $138,000, 
on an income basis, and to have the 
combined sales stimulus of greed 
and family love. 
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BY THE WAY 


The modern city consists of a 
large number of men and women 
engaged in a united effort to avoid 
being hit by an automobile. . 

America may spend more money 
on chewing gum than on books, but 
judging from some best sellers that 
doesn’t necessarily mean we have 
bad judgment. 

There’s one fact we've overlooked 
on those movies that are not fit for 
children to see. If the kids are see- 
ing a double feature, they grow up 
while it’s going on. 

We'll never have a labor govern- 
ment in this country until govern- 
ment jobs carry salaries equal to 
those earned by union officials. 

With the high prices of construc- 
tion a man is going to have to raise 
a family of bricklayers and car- 
penters in order to build his own 
home. 

Sometimes when wve look at the 
morning headlines, we're not sure 
that the fellow who can’t read is 
missing so much, ° 

We never have been quite sure as 
to which are nuisance taxes and 
which aren't. 

Wars may come and wars may go, 
but a politician never forgets the 
new sources of revenue that are dis- 
covered. 

As long as it takes a common 
enemy to draw nations . together, 
we're afraid the millennium isn’t 
here. 


Every business has its hazards. A 
burglar never knows when a woman 
will mistake him for her husband 
and shoot. 


First you have to teach a child to 


talk; then you have to teach it to 
keep quiet. 


A political outcry against any ad- 
ministration is just the political outs 
cry. 


Tell your wife everything—espe- 
cially before someone else does. 

Judging from the fact that we 
have had two world wars, one-half 
the world doesn’t know why the 
other half lives. 

A landlord is a fellow who pays 
for a house once and then quits. 
Write your own definition of a 
renter. 

No one thinks faster on his feet 
than a pedestrian—if he wants to 
live. 

It looks like eventually we will all 
make our living by collecting taxes 
from each other. 

A radical is a person who feels he 
might get a little more if he howled 
a little louder. 

The disgusted professor: “Class 
ts dismissed. Please don’t flop your 
ears as you pass out.” 

The world’s worst: 
stamps fly paper? 


Are airmail 


From Barking by permission. 








Second Story—from page |8 


“To you of enlightened concept, 
it may seem surprising that life in- 
surance is still largely sold as a 
product—a good thing to own, a 
contract of cash values, dividends 
and other mechanical benefits rather 
than an organized plan of providing 
the guarantee and security of finan- 
cial independence so desirable and 
sought after by all. An agent who 
has been schooled and who adopts 
a presentation in the uses of life in- 
surance almost invariably is told 
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that is the first time the prospect has 
had life insurance presented that 
way. Today, even in the simplest of 
sales, an intelligent presentation re- 
quires the agent to have knowledge 
of the benefits provided by Social 
Security, Group Insurance, National 
Service Life Insurance and other 
benefit plans. He must know some- 
thing of the Withholding provisions 
of the income tax law, the new 
splitting of income provisions, the 
marital deduction. The pressure of 
inflation on the family economy must 
be understood. Lack of this knowl- 
edge is soon apparent. 


“Life insurance has reached its 
present stature because of its accept- 
ance for limited use by the insuring 
public and because of the sales ability 
of its field representatives. .We 
should offer no apology for the fact 
that the selling forces of life insur- 
ance have attained high rank among 
all distributive groups. Also we must 
recognize the psychology which lies 
behind the traditional procrastina- 
tion of individuals in providing for 
the future. However, if the average 
life insurance owned per individual is 
to reach greater heights, such 
achievement will take place only be- 
cause of an enlarged concept of its 
uses, 


“That the life insurance industry 
has recognized the necessity of the 
training and education of its field 
underwriters is steadily becoming 
more apparent. The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
are examples of industry coopera- 
tion to the desired end. Both of these 
organizations were created with In- 
dustry support and both can con- 
tinue to operate only with continued 
cooperation. It is most encouraging 
to observe this intelligent approach 
to a recognized problem. It is like- 
wise indicative of a recognition that 
life insurance, to be properly mer- 
chandised, must be distributed by a 
group of well trained and informed 
underwriters. If enrollments in train- 
ing and. educational courses such as 
these are encouraged and constantly 
stressed, we will be well on the way 
towards the erection of the second 
story of our building. 


“Occasional comments have been 
expressed by Company officials or 
agency heads that due to the excel- 


lence of their own educational and 
training procedures they see no need 
or use for these institutional proj- 
ects. Injury and observation lead 
me to the conclusion that few, if any, 
companies or agencies are prepared 
or equipped to give these agents 
the detailed and prolonged program 
of training and education provided 
by either the American College or 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. Even if this were not true, 
the expense of doing this job indi- 
vidually would be prohibitive and 
needless. 


“You can lift a ship only by 
raising the level of water throughout 
the harbor. If public acceptance of 
life underwriters as qualified finan- 
cial counsellors is to be achieved, it 
will only come about as the great 
majority of agents are properly 
equipped to give such advice. A few 
well qualified men are under the 
constant handicap of poor public 
reaction created by the many. Move- 
ments such as the two just mentioned 
are designed to raise the level of 
understanding and performance of 
all. As we continue to work to- 
gether to the end desired, we will 
more rapidly achieve our maximum 
of usefulness to the general public 
and our own organizations.” 


Educating the Public 


“This education of the public must 
be more largely achieved through the 
established educational institutions. 
Our universities and colleges dwell 
too little on personal finance. I am 
not aware of any course in any 
college which attempts to teach the 
fundamentals of personal economics. 
No time is spent in schooling our 
youth to learn the difference between 
a theoretical and a practical approach 
to the most important problem they 
will ever meet—solving the matter of 
the financial security of themselves 
and their dependents. 


“We must use every influence our 
combined forces can muster to place 
before men and women in the early 
years of their lives an understanding 
of personal financial planning. They 
must be taught to understand the 
place of this quasi-public organiza- 
tion known as life insurance and the 
use they can make of it in their 
private lives.” 
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Apathetic Trusteeship—from page 16 


dise. Although increasingly threat- 
ened, internally and externally, by a 
foreign power, and although suffer- 
ing from the worst inflation in our 
history, we have been living as 
though we were truly prosperous, 
while each day we have become 
entangled more completely in the 
tentacles of Big Government. Ignor- 
ing or minimizing the fact that in- 
flation is the most important source 
of postwar full employment and in- 
creased production, the American 
people, as a whole, have rapidly in- 
creased their scale of living. That is, 
we have seemed to accept as a sound 
basis for future planning, an arti- 
ficially-induced high rate of business 
activity which obviously is in part 
sustained by spending, pledging and 
re-pledging in the present our future 
hoped-for earnings, by government 
loans and subsidies and by govern- 
ment policies which force high prices 
and high wage scales. The failure of 
business spokesmen consistently to 
warn against the false and tem- 
porary nature of the forces contrib- 


uting to this ‘prosperity’ has en- 
couraged reliance upon false values 
and the growth of a controlled econ- 
omy under a government of unlim- 
ited powers. 

“In our amiability and compla- 
cence and negligence, we have 
slipped into a position from which it 
will be very difficult to extricate 
ourselves. As in the case of the in- 
dividual who gets into debt by liv- 
ing beyond his means, it is much 
easier to embrace than to escape from 
these political measures which cater 
to human weaknesses and under- 
mine the self-reliance and self-dis- 
cipline upon which freedom depends. 
Government subsidies for individu- 
als, groups and important segments 
of business rapidly ripen into vested 
interests, the attempted removal of 
which will jeopardize the life of any 
democratic government—a fact 
which many former members of the 
French Government will substanti- 
ate.” 

Yet I dare to suggest that it is 
high time that the responsible busi- 
ness leadership of America cease 
to rationalize hopes based on wish- 
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ful thinking, and begin realistically 
to look ahead to the end of this road 
down which the American people 
are today so gaily traveling, impelled 
and driven by Government’s new 
instruments of power.’ ” 


Subsidies 


“We have lost our Government of 
limited powers and adopted a Gov- 
ernment of unlimited powers. The 
implementation of these laws and 
policies of the Federal Government 
Unlimited means that their repeal, or 
even their serious modification have 
been, are being, and will be fought 
by the people themselves—by those 
blocs of voters who believe they have 
vested interests in the maintenance 
of this new governmental regime. 
Labor, in the majority, believes it 
has a vested interest in maintaining 
Federal control over employment, 
employees and employers. Farmers, 
in the majority, believe they have a 
vested interest in maintaining sub- 
sidies, price parities, farm and crop 
lending agencies, and the multitude 
of other government aids to and 
hence controls over agriculture. 
Many lines of business also have 
subsidies to protect. There are 
powerful vested interests in Govern- 
ment lending and Government guar- 
antee of loans for construction, to 
say nothing of grants-in-aid and the 
enormous direct construction proj- 
ects of the Federal Government. 
Then the individual citizen, vitally 
interested in the fliture security of 
himself‘ and his family, is for the 
most part thoroughly sold on ‘social 
security,’ either not knowing or not 
caring that Government-guaranteed 
economic security means Govern- 
ment guardianship and Government 
guardianship means that as wards 
of Government we loose freedom 
year by year surely even though 
with deceiving slowness in the early 
years. Finally, all of us realize that 
we have a vested interest in the 
maintenance of the price of Govern- 
ment bonds, and hence we have a 
vested interest in that practice of 
Federal Reserve purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds which underwrites 
the continuance of inflation, and of 
managed currency.” 


“We can cease being apathetic 
trustees of the most precious assets 
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of our children and of generations 
yet to come. We can stop playing 
the game of ‘Let’s Pretend.’ We 
of the business world do have a 
voice. Our fellow-citizens may not 
be interested in our political views 
but they are interested in the opinion 
of business leaders and_ business 
managers upon one question above 
all, viz: ‘How is Business?’ Have 
we any right to assure our fellow- 
citizens that business is wonderful 
and that we see no reason to doubt 
the genuineness or the continuance 
of this prosperity? Do we have any 
right to pretend not to see that which 
all of us must see,—that we are in 
the midst of a dangerous inflation, 
that we are bound by the chains of 
an all-powerful Government, and 
that the restrictions and rigidities 
imposed by this Government will 
make it exceedingly difficult to re- 
store the impaired elements of the 
American free market, and hence 
the American production system 
when once this inflation has run its 
dangerous course? 


No False Confidence 


“If we really believe that Socialism 
is inevitable and that we must be- 
come reconciled to it, then shouldn't 
we say so, and do our part toward 
helping to learn how to adapt and 
modify our American ideas to the 
requirements of life in a socialist 
state? And if we do not believe in 
the Socialist state, and are not will- 
ing to see our children condemned 
to living under such a regime, do 
we want to continue to further its 
establishment by lulling our fellow 
citizens into a false confidence here 
at this late hour?” 


WOMEN'S 14 MILLION TABLE 


NE hundred sixty-seven of the 

country’s leading women pro- 
ducers qualified for the 1948 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Elma Easley, 
Chairman, and a representative of 
the California-Western States Life, 
Portland, Oregon, 32 qualified for 
the first time this year; 42 have 
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THESE 
FAMOUS 


Barbara Stanwyck 


. need no introduction. 
Every week one of these 
great artists will appear 
on The Prudential's new 
Sunday radio show, “The 
Family Hour of Stars'’ over 
the CBS network. 


Like these great stars who 
are known to millions, The 
Prudential needs no intro- 
duction. Years of service, Ginger Rogers 
through local representa- 

tives, national magazine 

advertising and top flight 

radio shows, have combined 

to make “Prudential” a 

household name. 


R 
i FASS 


And because it is, our Rep- 
resentatives and Brokers find 
that the way has been 
paved for them—The Pru- 
dential representative is 
known—and accepted. 


Humphrey Bogart Bette Davis 


Yes, Our Agents and Brokers Know That 
The Prudential Needs No Introduction. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ee OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. 3. 











qualified for two successive years; Insurance Company in Chattanooga, 
21 are life members; 60 are life and Tenn. Vice Chairman is Helen 
qualifying members, and 12 are re- Pendergast, a representative of the 
newing life members. The 167 rep- Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
resent 47 companies and 33 states, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. We are 
Canada and Alaska. The number of happy to inform our readers that 
this year’s Qualifiers showed a sub- Mrs. McConnell is _ continuing 
stantial drop from last year’s high “Women’s Activities,’ a precedent 
of 214. inaugurated by Mrs. Eunice C. Bush 
Mrs. Emma P. McConnell was some years ago. Incidental'y, Mrs. 
elected Chairman succeeding Mrs. Bush was one of 5 women who quali- 
Easley. Mrs. McConnell is a repre- fied for membership in the Million 
sentative of the Volunteer State Life Dollar Round Table this year. 
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2 
The Melody 
Lingers Ou 


The "miracle of Life Insur- 
ance’ brings assurance 
and hope to beneficiaries, 
faith and confidence to the 
aged, peace of mind and 
relief from worry to policy- 
holders. It is like a melody 
that lingers on and on. 





There is also a melody that 
lingers on for Indianapolis 
Life representatives. It is 
the inspiration and fellow- 
ship that comes from train- 
I ing courses and school, 
state and regional meet- 
ings, and the sincere in- 
terest of Home Office As- 
sociates. This kind of mel- 
ody helps bring growth, 
happiness and success. 


— 


Indianapolis 
Serer 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company, organ- 
ized in 1905. 


| Over $205,000,000 of Insurance 
in Force 


Agency opportunities in Evansville, In- 
diana; Davenport, lowa; Springfield, 
Illinois; Toledo, Ohio, and a few other 
choice cities in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Texas, lowa, and Michigan. 


A. H. KAHLER, Vice President 
and Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 














Equity Housing—from page {7 


known names and have paid dearly 
for the privilege. The disappoint- 
ments in ultimate cost have been 
common knowledge and have natur- 
ally frightened other companies 
which were studying the field. 

“Despite the growing pains of 
equity housing, many of us are still 
firmly convinced of its soundness as 
a form of real estate investment. 
Outside of the private house market, 
the mortgage field is the only busi- 
ness in this country in which the 
major investor is in control only in 
time of default. The element of 
control, on the other hand, is the 
key to equity housing. 

“Certainly every company with a 
mortgage portfolio has learned the 
basic do’s and don’ts of the mort- 
gage business over a period of dec- 
ades. To put these lessons to work 
for your own company makes very 
good sense to a lot of people. Careful 
site selection, planning, construction, 
tenant selection and management 
add up to a successful investment. 
There has been a tendency to plan 
extravagantly in order to produce a 
fine product. I don’t believe that a 
“monument” is a good investment. 

“Equity housing will suffer if the 
investment officer insists on apply- 
ing usual mortgage yardsticks. Un- 
like the mortgage, here is an invest- 
ment that you will still own after 
you have written it off. Unlike the 
mortgage, you are not in danger of 
losing it to a competitor when it has 
been written down to a desirable 
figure. You are in a position to re- 
finance, adjust your interest and 
amortization rates at any time you 
desire. 

“Unlike the mortgage, the equity 
investment is subject to review and 
readjustment of both interest and 
amortization annually. There is al- 
ways the opportunity to benefit from 
good years, which is not the case 
in the fixed mortgage contract. If 
rents drop and vacancies develop, 
the answer is the same as it would 
be on a mortgaged property; as in 
the last depression, mortgage con- 
tracts have been modified down- 
wards, or foreclosed. 

“We have not really developed 
the field of rental housing on a 
national scale up to this time. I 
submit that there is a place in every 


community of more than 10,000 
population for a limited amount of 
good, well planned rental housing. 
Before the war, the majority, 56% 
of us, lived in rented quarters and, 
although forced sales have reduced 
this figure since the war, it is likely 
to be true again in several years’ 
time. 


Rental Housing 


“Although we go along with the 
generalization that ‘everyone wants 
his own home,’ we don’t believe that 
everyone can afford his own home 
or that everyone wants the problem 
of maintaining a sizeable establish- 
ment. The small housekeeping unit, 
modern and compact, will serve the 
young married couple (not yet ready 
to buy), the bachelor, the older 
couple who have raised their family 
and seek an easier place to run, the 
school teacher and a host of others 
who are now usually living in old, 
converted houses. The average 
American family has a family span of 
40 years. The middle period of 24 
years belongs very naturally to the 
private house. The other 16 years 
belong to rental housing. 

“Large scale operations in rental 
housing are not necessary. It so 
happens that 50 units make an effi- 
cient rental housing development, 
both in construction economy and 
in management. One man can do 
a creditable job of maintaining 50 
units if they are properly designed. 
There are 1075 cities in the United 
States in which sueh moderate sized 
developments are needed and, if held 
to a minimum, would yield a good 
return over a long period of years.” 





“You are accused of hitting this 
Chinaman on the head with a vase. 
What have you to say?” 

“Vell, he was t’reatening me in 
broken English, so I speak to him in 
broken china.” 


A woman was buying a drinking- 
bowl for her dog. Asked by the 
shopkeeper tf she'd like one inscribed 
“for the dog,” she replied: “It 
doesn’t really matter. My husband 
never drinks water and the dog 
can’t read.” 


“Why it is that a girl can never 
catch a ball like a man?” 

“A man is so much 
catch.” 


easier to 
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Medical & Claims—from page 23 


Fifth—The litigated claim and the 
Medical Department’s contribution 
in this field, where in the doctor’s 
part in assisting the attorney in the 
preparation and trial of a case in 
litigation is discussed. " 

In conclusion, Dr. Filson pointed 
out that continued cooperation be- 
tween the Medical and Claim De- 
partments would be mutually bene- 
ficial, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, PUB. 
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to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of Best's Insurance News, Life Edition, 
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SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
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BECOMES 


INCOME 
“INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 


INSURANCE THAT 


INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
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PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
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UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


As a life underwriter you are in a business of unlimited op- 


portunity. Your product is needed by every American, and 


while other businesses attempt to duplicate or replace your 
product, they have been unable to do so. Your product is Eco- 
nomic Security and for the majority of Americans is available 
only from you and others of your profession. 


It is the obligation and opportunity of all life underwriters 
to see that America understands and owns this product. 
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Geo. Albert Smith, President 
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Private Placements—from page |7 


companies, particularly the larger 
ones, to purchase enough corporate 
investments in the open markets to 
meet their needs. Therefore, many 
companies took aggressive steps to 
arrange for the direct placement of 
entire issues privately. 

“In seeking such investments in 
a highly competitive market, insur- 
ance companies had much to offer. 
Through private placement, a corp- 
oration could avoid the trouble and 
part of the cost of registering with 
the S.E.C. and obtain greater flexi- 
bility as a second consideration. If 
unexpected future changes should 
make some modification of indenture 
terms or of financial structures ad- 
visable, it is obviously more practical 
to negotiate with a few sophisticated 
creditors or stockholders than with 
scattered holdings among the gen- 
eral public. 

“Both before and since Pearl 
Harbor, private placement has been 
an increasingly important method 
for the financing of small and 
medium sized corporations, those in 
need of sums up to perhaps two 
million dollars or even higher. In 
most cases the cost of distributing 
a new bond issue has been almost 
prohibitive partly due to the re- 
quirements of the S.E.C. and partly 
to changes in the bond market it- 
self since the advent of easy money 
and higher personal income taxes. 
The individual buyer of high grade 
corporate bonds has all but disap- 
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peared under the twin impact of low 
interest rates and taxes and hence 
the corporate bond market has be- 
come very largely an institutional 
affair. 


Market Fluctuations 


“We have heard abovt the enorm- 
ous post-war supply of savings; it 
is large but it is mostly invested in 
government bonds, life insurance, 
savings banks and homes. A recent 
estimate of the aggregate net income, 
after taxes, of people with gross in- 
comes of $50,000 or more shows 
total current net income to be only 
one-third of what it was in 1929; 
it is no wonder that the stock market 
finds it difficult to digest new issues 
of common and preferred stocks 
without causing price declines, some- 
times quite sharp declines, when the 
net income of the traditional stock 
buying class has been reduced so 
drastically. 

“It is said that through private 
placements, life insurance has gone 
into the banking business and that 
something ought to be done about 
it. If by the banking business is 
meant commercial banking, it seems 
to me the shoe really is on the other 
foot. Traditionally, life insurance 
companies are medium and _ long- 
term investors and commercial banks 
are short-term lenders. Only com- 
paratively recently have commercial 
banks loaned through the ownership 
of long-term bonds or through so- 
called term loans. I cannot see why 
investment through private place- 
ment is any more a banking opera- 
tion than investment in the open 
market. 


Investment Bankers 


“If by banking the critics of 
private placement mean the invest- 
ment banking business, I should say 
the criticism is even less valid. In- 
vestment bankers aim to hold the 
securities they buy for as short a 
time as possible before they resell 
to ultimate buyers. Their success 
is determined by their ability to 
judge within a fraction of a point 
what market conditions will be at 
the time of offering. Both these 
goals are a far cry from the long- 
term investment objectives of life 
insurance companies. 








“As offsets to lack of marketability 
in privately-placed securities are the 
very substantial fixed annual sinking 
funds provided by the overwhelming 
majority of private placements. It 
seems to me this is a pretty effective 
equivalent to the alleged market- 
ability of publicly held securities in 
today’s thin markets. The criticism 
is also made that private placements 
are riskier than short-term loans and 
as proof, the difference in interest 
rates between short and long money 
is cited. Whether this difference in 
rates reflects truly a difference in 
risk is at least debatable in the light 
of history, for in the past short-term 
interest rates often averaged well 
above long-term rates for extended 
periods, 


“A sort of blanket allegation has 
been made to the effect that life 
insurance companies through private 
placements have embarked on a 
brand new venture which has a sus- 
picion of being speculative. There- 
fore it is held that the practice should 
be restricted by law or regulation. 


“There is no way that I know of 
whereby either laws or regulations 
can successfully supplant the judg- 
ment of management. If there be a 
few who because of incompetence 
or greed invest insurance funds 
speculatively, it nevertheless remains 
true that all but an infinitesimal part 
of life insurance funds are admin- 
istered competently and under the 
highest standards of trusteeship. 
Surely, until this is definitely proved 
to be untrue and until private place- 
ments fail to serve the useful pur- 
poses they now do, further regulation 
or legislation should be approached 
reluctantly if at all. 


“The question ot valuation of 
private placements is very much in 
the minds of both the Commission- 
ers and life insurance companies and 
is one of the subjects which will 
shortly be attacked by a new all- 
industry committee on valuation 
under the leadership of Leroy Lin- 
coln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. I have no doubt that this 
committee, representing as it does 
various branches of the insurance 
business as well as the insurance 
commissioners, will be able to find 
a satisfactory and workable solu- 
tion in dué course.” 
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April 23, 1888, The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


began business in a small two-room office in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Western and Southern today has over four million policy- 
holders who own nearly two billion dollars of life insurance. This reflects 


credit upon those who have represented the Company in the past and who 


represent it now. 


As we celebrate sixty years of service to policyholders we do so with 


great pride in our representatives, both in the Field and Home Office. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A FAMILY MATTER 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Factors for Success—from page 18 


in savings and other property a 
better agent than one worth more 
than $10,000. 

“The number of an agent’s de- 
pendents also relate to his success; a 
man with two children having a 
greater chance for success, appar- 
ently, than a man with more than two 
children or less than two. As might 
be expected, his interest in outside 





social events is related to his success, 
the more organizations he has joined 
the greater his chances. 

“One factor which may have es- 
caped many observers,” Mr. Howell 
declared, “is the length of time a man 
takes to make up his mind whether 
to accept new employment. The 
longer he thinks it over, up to nine 
months, the greater his chances for 
success will be when he finally de- 
cides to becorhe an agent.” 











Complete information concerning 
this new policy is now available to 
Brokers and Surplus Writers upon 
request. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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“ Berkshite 
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Theres LIFE ix the BERKSHIRE 
our NEW... 


FIVE YEAR TERM RENEWABLE 
TO AGE 60 POLICY 


Offers the ideal solution to the problem of 
providing adequate, long term life insurance 


b : 
protection at very modest cost. 
s For example, the benefits and provisions 
aie of this unique contract make it especially 
(Sp * BZ attractive to the man who wants, in event of 
Ay Mal, early death, a comfortable anchor to windward 
or hedge against possible financial loss to his 
family, his estate or his business. 
The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable 
ae \ to Age 60 provides life insurance protection 
; Brg for five years on a level annual premium basis. 
f i } \ At the end of the five year period, the 


policy may be renewed without evidence of 
insurability, upon request and payment of the 
premium at the attained age for successive five year periods . . . except 
that the final renewal shall carry protection only to age 60. 

The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable to Age 60 policy also 
provides very desirable conversion privileges. 


If you are a full time Agent of 


@ any Company we solicit your surplus 


business only. 


ANY 





pittsFietp, mass. GENERAL AGENT 
e 








BOOKS 


Tax Approaches 


it EW Tax Approaches in Liie 

Underwriting” is the title of 
a 128-page book written by Samuel 
J. Foosaner, the regular author of 
Estates and Taxes in this magazine. 
The book is divided into five parts. 
The first deals with Tax Life Under- 
writing and Estate Planning; Part 
2, the Underlying Tax Law; Part 3, 
Tax Approaches; Part 4, Questions 
and Answers and Part 5, Articles. 


Sam is one of the outstanding 
authorities in this field and has writ- 
ten and lectured widely on the sub- 
jects covered. Unlike some writers 
on technical subjects, he is constantly 
cognizant of the fact that his readers 
may not have the background that 
he has. In short, anyone with a 
working knowledge in this field 
should have no difficulty in using 
the material he has put together to 
their advantage. The book, as the 
name indicates, is slanted for the 
field man who uses the tax angle in 
selling life insurance. 

Copies are available at $2.00 each 
from the Sentinel Press at P. O. 
Box 111, Newark, N. J. 


Federal Taxes—Estates, Etc. 


The 1948-1949 edition of “Fed- 
eral Taxes—Estates, Trusts and 
Gifts” by Robert H. Montgomery, 
LL.D. and C.P.A. and James O. 
Winn, LL.B. is scheduled to come 
off the Ronald Press, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. in 
December. This is a comprehensive, 
exhaustive work embodying over 
1,000 pages and brings up-to-date 
previous annual volumes covering 
the same subjects. Practically any 
question an interested party has re- 
garding these subjects is answered. 
In short, it is a reference work cover- 
ing a wide field, plus the fact that it 
is up-to-date. 

Copies of the book may be se- 
cured from the Ronald Press at the 
address given above, and the cost is 
$10.00 each. Orders are currently 
being accepted but delivery will not 
be until some time in December. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Bankers Association: Evans 
Woollen, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Fletcher Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of The State Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, was 
elected President of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the September Con- 
vention. 
x *&* * 


A. L. C.: Unity Mutual Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia has been admitted to membership, 
bringing the number of companies so 
affliated at the present time to 222. 


a. & 3 


American National: /. O. Bickel, for- 
merly with the Mutual Life of New York 
and in the business for the past 10 years, 
has been appointed Director of Training. 
In this capacity he will head a new de- 
partment in charge of training for both 
the Industrial and Ordinary agents of the 
company. 
x* * 


Bankers Life Company: New paid Or- 
dinary business for August, 1948 totaled 
$10,335,346, representing a $1,270,776 in- 
crease over the some month in 1947. The 
in force at the end of August totaled 
$1,340,506,709, of which $1,137,956,120 
was Ordinary insurance. 


ge = 


Berkshire Life: James E. Bettis, C.L.U., 
in the business several years, has been 
appointed General Agent for the company 
in Indianapolis, Indiana succeeding L. S 
Wright, who has been transferred. 

Everett H. Plummer, Jr. (1903) and 
Benjamin M. Gaston, C.L.U. (1932) 
have been named General Agents for the 
company in Philadelphia, Pa. with offices 
at 1200 Lincoln Liberty Building. 

George H. Dorwart, in the business 
since 1929 and with the company since 
1940, has been named District Manager 
in Philadelphia. 


:.2& 2 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
life insurance for September, 1948 showed 
a 40% gain over the same month in 1947. 
The comparable gain for the year to date 
Was 17.8%. 

*. «+ ®& 


Canadian Actuarial Prizes: The Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association 
annually awards prizes of $100 to Cana- 
dian students who obtain creditable stand- 
ing on joint examinations of the two Ac- 
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tuarial bodies for Parts II and III. This 
year ten such candidates won prizes in 
Part II and nine in Part III. All prize 
winners are in regular attendance at 
Canadian Universities. 


x * * 


Citizens National Life: C. Brent Hob- 
day, in the business many years and most 
recently Branch Manager for American 
States Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed Kentucky State Manager, with 
headquarters in Louisville. 


x * * 
Coates & Herfurth: This well-known 


actuarial firm has changed its name to 
Coates, Herfurth & England. The change 
recognizes the long association of Arthur 
W. England, who has been in charge of 
the San Francisco office for some time and 
has been associated with the organization 
for fifteen years. G. Frank Waites, who 
has been associated with the firm in its 
San Francisco office, has transferred his 
headquarters to Los Angeles, and a third 
office has been opened at 611 Majestic 
Building under the personal supervision 
of Carl E. Herfurth. Mr. Coates has 
been on an extended leave of absence due 
to ill health. 


x* * 


Colonial Life: At the regular September 
meeting of the Board of Directors a 
quarterly dividend in the amount of 
$1.00 per share was declared, payable on 
September 28 to holders of record on 
September 22. 

x * * 


Columbian National: F. L. Gallagher 
and George W. Perry have established 
new Agencies for the company in Rock- 
away Park, L. I., N. Y. and Long Beach, 
Calif., respectively. Mr. Gallagher for- 
merly represented the New York Life, 
while Mr. Perry represented the Amer- 
ican National. 
= 2 


Great-West Life: John W. Brice, who 
joined the company in 1946, has been 
appointed Reinsurance Secretary. 

John A. Daly, w.th the company since 
1945, has been nan.ed Manager of the 
Guelph, Ontario Branch. 


x* ek 


Franklin Life: Ted Schreiber, normally 
with the American National Insurance 
Company, and F. L. McPherren, formerly 
a General Agent for the American Mutual 
Life, have been appointed General Agents 
in Galveston, Texas and Grand Island, 
Nebraska, respectively. 


Hawaiian Life: William R. Chappell, 
formerly with the North American Re- 
assurance Company for 12 years, most 
recently Assistant Treasurer, has been 
elected Vice President and Manager of 
Production and Conservation. 


x @& 2 


Home Life: Clifford O. Pratt, with the 
company since 1947 and prior to that in 
the teaching profession for many years, 
has been appointed Educational Director 
of the company. 

ee 2k o 


Jefferson Standard: Joe W. Piner, 
with the company since 1928 and N. P. 
Searcy, with the company since 1941, 
have been named Managers of Branch 
Offices in Huntington, W. Va. and St. 
Louis, Mo., respectively. 

Sales for the first 9 months of this 
year totaled $91,883,932, which were $4,- 
000,000 in excess of the same period last 
year. 

x *k * 


John Hancock Mutual: Mr. R. Ross 
Crawford, who has been associated for 
the past year with the company’s Denver 
General Agency, where he worked as 
Group Insurance Assistant, has been 
placed in charge of the new Group office 
opened October Ist in Denver, Colorado. 
Mr. Crawford was formerly associated 
with the Group Department of the Aetna 
Life. Charles J. Kosmak has been ap- 
pointed Group Home Office representative 
in San Francisco. 


x* * 


Johnson & Higgins: Clark T. Foster, 
formerly in the Actuarial Department of 
the Prudential, and a Fellow of both So- 
cieties, and Stewart Waring, Jr., formerly 
Manager of the Group Department for 
Aetna Life in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, have been named Administrative 
Assistants on the Consulting Staff. 


x =. 


Kansas City Life: E. O. Zander, with 
the company since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed Field Training Supervisor. 


S & @ 


Liberty Life: J. E. B. Stuart, a member 
of the Charter class of the Life Insur- 
ance Marketing School of Purdue Uni- 
versity and most recently with the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, has been appointed 
Home Office Supervisor. 


(Continued on the next page) 























Field Appointments—Continued 


Manufacturers Life: J. Leon O'Connor, 
C.L.U., and with the company more than 
20 years, and Charles H. Elliston, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1936, have been 
appointed Managers for Southern Sas- 
katchewan, with headquarters in Regina, 
and Northern Saskatchewan, with head- 
quarters in Saskatoon, respectively. 
x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: 2. Nelson 
Blomfield, with the company since 1924, 
has been promoted to Educational Super- 
visor. At the same time Mildred A. 
French, with the company many years, 
was named Assistant Supervisor. 

William W. Van Horm, in the business 
since 1941, with The Travelers, and 
Russell H. Swisher, with the Aetna Life 
since 1942, have been named Group Super- 
visors in New York City and Buffalo, 
respectively. 

Henry G. Dougan, in the business since 
1935 and most recently a Group Super- 
visor in Seattle for the John Hancock, 
has been appointed Group Supervisor for 
the company in the Pacific Northwest 
region. 

Rowland H. Long, who has been asso- 
ciated with the New York law firm of 
Tanner, Sillcocks and Friend as trial 
and appellate counsel, has been appointed 
Assistant Counsel. In his previous con- 
nection Mr. Long specialized in various 
phases of insurance litigation. 

Ray F. Wiegert, C.L.U., in the business 
since 1932 and with the company since 
1930, most recently as co-general agent 


in Chicago, has been named General 
Agent of the newly established Agency 
in Rockford, Illinois. 


& 2% 


Metropolitan Life: Richard S. Denni- 
son, formerly Field te Hogg 4 in the 
Eastern territory, home office, has been 
appointed Manager for the company’s 
Middletown, Conn. district office, succeed- 
ing Robert E. Harvey, who is on dis- 
ability. 

At the same time Elwell MacNeill, also 
a former Division Supervisor of the 
Field Training Division at the home office, 
was appointed Manager of the company’s 
Perth Amboy, N. J. district. 

x «wk 


Minnesota Mutual: F. Ronald Vincent, 
in the business since 1929 and most re- 
cently with The Travelers as Manager 
in San Antonio, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in Boston, Mass. He will be 
associated with O’Brion Russell Com- 
pany, which has general offices at 108 
Water Street. 

Assets of the company passed the $100 
million mark on August 31 last. 

New paid business for August showed 
a gain of 29.9% over the same month in 


xk 


Mutual Life: /. W. Scott, formerly 
Senior Accountant with Cohen & Becker, 
C.P.A’s., has been named an Administra- 
tive Assistant in the Comptroller's De- 
partment. 

Clayne Robison of Salt Lake City 
Agency, Norman L. Horner of San Fran- 















































Provident Producers find it easier to 


sell the prospect what HE wants... 


LIFE INSURANCE®* . . All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®* . 


A. and H. INSURANCE®*. . Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


. Issued on 


Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 


to 80 years) and Franchise plans. 


Hospital 


Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 






art 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 






= CHATTANOOGA 


protecting provident peanle since 18§7 


cisco and Fred H. Hardy of Birmingham, 
Alabama, all Assistant Managers in their 
respective Agencies, have been appointed 
as Assistants to Ward Phelps, Director 
of Training. 

x * 


New York Life: Andrew M. Christenson 
has been named Manager of the newly 
opened office in Jamaica, N. Y. with 
reg gy at 90-04 16st Street, Ja- 
maica 2, N. 

x * * 


North American Life Assurance: The 
following agency y aren a have been 
made: A. Gay Kirkpatrick, with the 
company since 1931, has been ‘transferred 
as Branch Manager from Halifax to 
Hamilton, Ontario; E. S. Bringloe, 
C.L.U. was named Mr. Kirkpatrick's 
successor; W. B. Banfield, Branch Man- 
ager at Winnipeg since 1935, has been 
appointed Regional Group Supervisor for 
the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan; P. D. Campbell, who joined the 
company in 1927, thereupon succeeded Mr. 
Banfield as Branch Manager at Winni- 
peg. 
xk 


Northwestern Mutual: Representative 
policyholders of the company have been 
named to the 1948-49 Examining Com- 
mittee. They are: Edward C. Sammons, 
banker, of Portland, Oregon; Dr. Gus- 
tavus J. Esselen, Research, of Boston; 
Elmer E. Engelbert, publishing, of St. 
Paul; William F. Rasche, educator, of 
Milwaukee and William F. Buchanan, in- 
dustrialist. The latter is a hold-over of 
the previous committee. These individuals 
meet in the home office and make a 
general examination of the company’s 
business practices, methods, etc. They 
also engage an auditing firm to verify 
the assets. 

John M. Bond, M.D., until recently a 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Director. 


x* 


Northwestern National: 


Ben Goldish, 
a member of the White & Odell Agency 


of the company in »Duluth, on Oct. 8 
last became the first fieldman to com- 
plete 25 consecutive years of membership 
in the company’s App-A-Week Club. Mr. 
Goldish joined the company in 1923. 

J. F. Adams, with the company since 
1925 and Office Manager since 1934, has 
been appointed Personnel Director. 


xe 


Ohio State Life: Ed D. Stevens, in the 
business since 1937 with the Farm Bureau 
Life, most recently Director of Sales, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. 
Stevens’ office will be located at 630 
Lemcke Building. 

fk 2 


Pacific Mutual: Brooks Gist, one of the 
company ’s leading life producers and top 
man in thé Commercial Accident and 
Health production, made a record during 
the first 6 months of this year by writing 
and paying for a total of 338 cases. Mr. 
Gist works in and around his home com- 
munity in Tulare, California. His sales 
philosophy is simple-—every eligible man, 
woman and child is a prospect for some 
coverage in his rate book. 
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News 


Pan-American Life: Roy M. Wehrle, 
in the business since 1934 with the 
George Washington Life, most recently 
Director of Agencies, has been named 
General Agent for the state of West 
Virginia with headquarters at 201 Knight 
Building, Charleston. 
x * * 


Pennsylvania Insurance Department: 

John A. Skelton, a lawyer since 1930 and 

General Counsel to the Liquidating Di- 

vision of the Insurance Department since 

1939, has been appointed General Counsel. 
e& &® @ 


Philadelphia Life: Pau! S. Miller, in 
the business in various capacities since 
1930, has been named General Agent for 
the company in Delaware and Eastern 
Maryland. 

President William Elliott announced 
in late September that the company had 
passed the $100,000,000 mark on Septem- 
ber 20. 

x«e 


Postal Life: Arthur Milton and A. A. 
Karduna, both in the business many years, 
have been appointed General Agents for 
the company at 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York and 186 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., respectively. 

x x«  * 


Prudential: Donald O. Cramer, with the 
company since 1937, and most recently 
Regional Manager in the company’s 
Northwestern region, has been appointed 
Regional Manager in the new Western 
Home Office. 

John F. Muchalight, with the company 
since 1921, and for the past 9 years Man- 
ager at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
District Office #2 in Providence, suc- 
ceeding Charles A. Robbins, who recently 
resigned. 

&n2e 


Security Life & Accident: Marshall 
Pratt, with the Group Department of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company 
of Canada for many years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Security Life & 
Accident’s new Group Life, Accident and 
Health Department. 
xx*«e 


Security Mutual: Norman T. Carson, 
who joined the company as Agency Secre- 
tary in 1939, following ten years’ ex- 
perience in the business, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Superintendent of 
Agencies during the absence of F. Leon 
— who has been ill since early last 
May. 
x*«r 


Standard Insurance Company: James 
P. Johnson, for the past 15 years an 
executive with the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in Omaha, Nebraska, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
post, Director of Public Relations. 

x * * 


Survey of the Legal Profession: Dev- 
creux C. Josephs, President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, has been* 
lected to the governing council of: the 
Survey of the Legal Profession. The 
other lay members are John S. Dickey, 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


President of Dartmouth; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Director of E.C.A. and Carrol M. 
Shanks, President of the Prudential. 
This survey will take about three years 
and cost some $150,000 and the results 
are expected to show the place of the 
lawyer in the American way of life. 


xr 


The Travelers: Herbert J. Prouty, with 
the company since 1930 and most recently 
Manager of the Peoria Branch Office, 
has been named Manager for the com- 
pany’s Life, Accident and Group De- 
partment in Detroit, Michigan, succeeding 
Richard T. Smith, retired. At the same 
time Carl E. Lindstrom, with the company 
since 1931 and most recently Assistant 
Manager at the Branch Office at Chicago, 
succeeded Mr. Prouty. 








Union Central Life: Marshall Alexan- 
der, who joined the company in 1936 and 
most recently was Agency Research 
Analyst, has been named Agency Secre- 
tary. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Life Insurance Committee, Nov. 4, 5, 
61 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 10-12, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 8-9, 
Waldorf, New York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 10, Wal- 
dorf, New York, N. Y. 

National Assn. Insurance Commissioners, 
Dec. 13-15, Commodore Hotel, N. Y. C. 
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Presidential Address—from page |6 


“It is not my intention to make 

definite recommendations as to spe- 
‘cific cures for inflation. That is a 
task for a group of the best qualified 
experts in the nation to determine. 
We must have courageous leader- 
ship, which should be encouraged 
and inspired. The Commission for 
Organization of Executive Govern- 
ment sets up a mode that might well 
be used in tackling this problem. . 
It should be possible to find a com- 
mon ground on which to lay the 
foundation of a similar commission, 
the purpose of which would be to 
cover the entire field as to causes 
and cures of inflation. ... It 
time that we . . . call in the most 
skillful talent available. Several 
authorities have publicly pointed out 
the urgent need for ‘such a commis- 
sion to examine our monetary and 
banking laws, and to recommend 
whatever modifications will serve 
the best interest of our country.’ ” 


is 


Federal Taxation 


“With the disappearance of any 
excess interest earnings as to busi- 
ness transacted in 1947, the income 
of the companies for the first time, 
was insufficient in the aggregate to 
satisfy policy reserve requirements 
and consequently the base for federal 
income taxes disappeared. Obvi- 
ously, this presented an unrealistic 
situation. Notwithstanding a num- 
ber of strong arguments may be 
made that under such circumstances 
there should be no federal income 
tax liability; nonetheless, the pre- 
vailing thought of company execu- 
tives has been, and continues to be, 


that the business should be liable 
for federal income taxes but with 
safeguards against excessive burdens 
to policyholders. This position rests 
mainly on wise public policy, rather 
than on sound tax principle. The 
companies have been in almost con- 
stant touch with the officials of the 
Treasury Department to work out a 
further amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code to accomplish this 
objective. 

“Our position has been that it is 
not in the best interests of the busi- 
ness to permit the solution of this 
problem to be unduly protracted. 
Similarly, the Executive Committee 
has taken the position that the 
framework of the 1942 Act should 
be preserved, and that probably the 
most practical solution would be to 
amend the present law by merely 
changing some of the ratios and per- 
centages which control the amount 
of tax liability. 

“It is extremely important that 
the general public be not misin- 
formed as to the existing situation. 
The public must not be led to believe 
that the life companies, at a time 
when other individuals and_busi- 
nesses are suffering from staggering 
income taxes, are receiving prefer- 
ential exemptions. The life insur- 
ance business has not received, nor 
does it now seek, special privilege. 
Our policyholders and the public 
must know that the present absence 
of liability for federal income taxes 
arises not from any action of the 
companies themselves but from un- 
foreseen economic conditions. They 
must further know that the com- 
panies presently desire to cooperate 
in procuring enactment of an appro- 
priate amendment to the Internal 





















Revenue Code again to restore fed. 
eral income tax liability on a basis 
equitable to policyholders. Ai the 
same time, in highlighting these 
points, our policyholders and the 
public should be constantly reminded 
of the enormous amount of taxes, 
approximately $120,000,000, _ paid 
each year to the states in the form 
of property taxes, premium taxes, 
and license fees. These facts are par- 
ticularly potent when it is borne in 
mind that these taxes are to be paid 
by a business performing a social 
function in the public interest.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Since publication of the October 
edition, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: All 
American Assurance ( La.) in Ala- 
bama; Bankers Life & Casualty 
(Ill.) in Arkansas; Commonwealth 
Life & Accident (Mo.) in Mary- 
land; Credit Life (Ohio) in Wyo- 
ming; Eagles National Life (Ohio) 
in Washington; Fidelity Reserve 
(Ark.) in Indiana; Homesteaders 
(lowa) in Nebraska; International 
(Tex.) in Alabama; Knights ( Pa.) 
in Ohio; North American Life & 
Casualty (Minn.) in Arizona, 
Indiana, Maryland, Missouri and 
Tennessee; North American Reas- 
surance (N. Y.) in Tennessee; 
Pyramid (Ark.) in Alabama; Se- 
curity Life & Accident (Colo.) in 
Virginia and Alahama; Southern 
(Ga.) in Alabama; Sterling (IIl.) 
in Arizona and Nevada; United 
(Ill.) in Arizona; Western Ameri- 
can (Nev.) in Utah; Wisconsin Life 
in Ohio. 
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News 


wading the Policy—from page 19 


quitable estoppel rule was in- 
fyenced quite as much by the 
improvement in company practice, by 
the tendency toward uniformity and 
implicity and perhaps by the 
greater confidence in the companies 
begotten of their close cooperation 
with supervisory authority since the 
days when insurance departments 
were established in the several states. 

“If in the beginning of life insur- 
ance the application had been as 
imple as it is today, if the insur- 
ance contract had been called a 
“contract” which it is and not a 
“policy,”’ whatever that word may 
have been intended to signify, if the 
applicant had not been called an 
“applicant” which he rarely is, but a 
“solicitee’”” which he almost always 
is, if instead of “application” which 
it is not the contract basis had been 
called by some other name and had 
been integrated into the policy and 
attached as an exhibit as now by 
statute it is required to be in most 
states to be effectual, if in those 
days we had had supervisory author- 
ity such as we now have and en- 
lightened adjustment, one could well 
imagine that the insurance contract 
would not have been regarded by 
laymen, by lawyers, by judges, by 
juries and by the public generally to 
be a mysterious esoteric thing apart, 
sui generis, and possibly the insured 
might have been held to the respon- 
sibility to read his contract as con- 
tracting parties are held to this 
responsibility in the case of ordinary 
commercial contracts.” 


SUB-STANDARD 


EARLY 400,000 “extra rate” 

life insurance policies for aggre- 
gate protection of approximately one 
and one-half billion dollars were pur- 
chased last year by Americans with 
physical impairments or special oc- 
cupational hazards, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 


8 Billion Dollars Worth 


This brought to $8,000,000,000 
the total amount of “extra rate” life 
insurance owned in this country and 
to 4,000,000 the number of such 
policies outstanding. 

“Extra rate life insurance has 
brought protection to several million 
families, many of whom might other- 
wise have been unable to secure life 
insurance protection,” the Institute 
said. “Today, every twelfth ordinary 
life insurance policy is on the extra 
rate basis. As the experience of the 
life companies has broadened, it has 
contributed to liberalization in their 





AMERICAN COLLEGE LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


NEW OFFICERS 


Chm. of the Board—Julian S. Myrick, 
V.P., Mutual Life; V. Chm. of the Board— 
William M. Duff, C.L.U., G.A., Equitable 
Society, Pittsburgh; President—Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Professor of Insurance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Secretary—Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, President, Penn Mu- 
tual; Dean—Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., 
Professor of Insurance, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Treasurer—Sewell W. Hodge, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia and Coun- 
sel—Robert Dechert, Philadelphia. 











acceptance of risks.* Medical ad- 
vances and occupational safety prog- 
ress have been other factors. 

“In many cases, persons formerly 
regarded as uninsurable can now 
obtain insurance at an extra rate; 
in others, persons formerly charged 
an extra rate can now secure pro- 
tection at standard rates. 


“Extra rate insurance originated 
just over 50 years ago. Today most 
life companies insure impaired risks 
and the aggregate of ‘extra rate’ 
insurance represents 7% of total 
ordinary life insurance in force. 


Aids Analytical Studies 


“The underwriting of impaired 
risks has also been of benefit to the 
close study of life insurance risks. 
When these borderline or impaired 
cases were rejected, it was impos- 
sible to secure accurate records as 
to eventual experience among such 
persons. With these persons insured 
at an ‘extra rate,’ the results offer 
a comprehensive basis for analysis 
previously lacking. Some inter-com- 
pany studies covering cause and 
effect’ among impaired risks have 
included the experience among sev- 
eral millions of policyholders and 
have contributed valuable back- 
ground for liberalization of under- 
writing practices. 

“The primary objective in the 
issuance of all ‘extra rate’ life in- 
surance is to extend life insurance 
protection to as many people as 
possible.” 


* Except one major company which does not 
write sub-standard.—Editors. 
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AN UNUSUALLY 
INTERESTING 
EDITORIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The R & R has an editorial op- 
portunity for a man who has (1) 
a law degree, (2) a thorough 
knowledge of changing tax laws 
and their effect upon estates, (3) 
experience with the actual ar- 
rangement of estates, (4) the 
ability to write technically ac- 
curate text material covering 
these topics and (5) a research 
type of mind not academic but 
nevertheless willing and able to 
do the large amount of reading 
required to keep up-to-date in a 
fast-moving field. 


Perhaps you are an associate 
trust officer. Or you may be in 
the service division of a life in- 
surance company or a large 
agency. Or currently you may be 
doing editorial work along these 
lines. Or you may be engaged in 
the practice of law. 

We realize the highly-special- 
ized nature of the field and are 
prepared to base our initial salary 
upon this fact. 


R & R is over 35 years old, 
enjoys high prestige in the field 
it serves, and is staffed with a 
closely-knit group of mentally- 
stimulating and well paid men 
who are working under condi- 
tions ideal for the full develop- 
ment of their capacities. 

Please write me directly. Your 
letter will of course be held in 
strictest confidence and will re- 
ceive an immediate personal re- 
ply. 


Paul Speicher, President 


Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Inc. 


123 West North Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Agents’ Survival—trom page |8 


time, the ‘souring’ of many of these 
men towards life assurance and a 
general quality of business much less 
than was obtained by the agents who 
did survive. 

“Life insurance selling today is 
not a simple job. It involves a wide 
range of knowledge, a complexity of 
understanding that makes it very 
different from the average ‘selling 
job.” The first hurdles which a new 
man has to encounter along his diffi- 
cult road to survival are selection, 
education and training. 

“We have learned a lot about 
selection and it has been encouraging 
that, in tests made on the aptitude 
index over a considerable period and 
using results of a large number of 
new agents in the United States and 
Canada, it has been found to be quite 
predictive despite widely changed 
conditions. There have, however, 
been some weaknesses; | wonder if 
occasionally we have not had too 
sanguine an idea of the average life 
insurance agent’s potential earnings. 
One suitable man is much more likely 
to be the $4,000 a year man rising up 
to $10,000 or higher than the $10,- 
000 man coming down for a period 
to a $4,000 status. 

“The field of life insurance edu- 
cation is one we can look at with 
some considerable degree of satis- 


faction. Most of our companies haye 
commendable educational courses for 
beginning agents and in addition, we 
have some excellent educational ma- 
terial available through commercial 
organization. The recently organized 
Life Underwriters Training Council 
is further evidence both of mani- 
fested interest and available facilities. 
l‘or the qualified and earnest seeker 
after knowledge we have the C.L.U 
with its excellent 
vanced study. 






program of ad- 





“For some time there has been a 
growing feeling that the weakest 
link in our whole induction chain 
is in training of our new agents as 
opposed to our education of them 
in life insurance. Training is the 
application of insurance knowledge 
in the development of the necessary 
skills; whenever managers or super- 
visors give real field training, office 
coaching, etc., then new men suc- 
ceeded. Equally, where these are 
lacking, the ratio of success is poor 
and far too often non-existent, in 
spite of good selection and good 
educational material. 

“Lack of supervision is closely 
integrated into the question of train- 
ing and the problem is accentuated 
by the fact that our beginning agent 
must earn while he learns. Training 
and supervision is ‘front-line’; arm- 
chair managers won't do it and most 
of them could not if they would.” 
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ID you ever stop to think how 
Dees important business. letter 

writing is? Well, you will 
begin to realize it if you will just 
look carefully at the next few letters 
you receive from organizations you 
know little about. Isn’t it true that 
you form a pretty definite impression 
of the entire organization from that 
letter? If the letter is poorly written, 
sloppy in appearance, and generally 
weak—your impression is that the 
company is similarly sloppy and 
weak. On the other hand, if the 
letter is well written, sounds sincere, 
friendly, and courteous, that com- 
pany immediately goes up in your 
estimation. 


Anyone Can Do It 


And just as you judge others }y 
their letters, so ‘‘are ye also judged.” 
Actually anyone can write good 
letters. It is just as easy to write 
a good one as a bad one. Most 
people write poor letters simply from 
force of habit. Here is a typical 
illustration, which will give you an 
idea of the importance of good letter 
writing. 

A few weeks ago my wife heard 
of two different brands of silver 
polish which she wanted to try. 
Finding neither in the local stores, 
she sent an inquiry to each company, 
asking where the powder was ob- 
tainable. From the first firm she 
received this reply: 


“We thank you for your recent in- 
quiry and in reply would say that 
our silver polish can be found in 
most retail stores. Hoping this is 
the information you desire, we re- 
main yours truly.” 


Yes—that was the actual letter, 
and of course it was of no help what- 
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DIVIDENDS IN LETTER WRITING 


by KENNETH BAKER HORNING 
Asst. Professor of Business 
Communication, 


University of Oklahoma 


ever. Now perhaps that company 
puts out the best silver polish in the 
world, but the point is that my wife, 
for one, will never try it. From their 
letter she assumed that the organiza- 
tion was poorly organized, behind- 
the-times, and incapable of writing 
a correct sentence—to say nothing 
of manufacturing a suitable product. 

In direct contrast is the letter she 
received from the second organiza- 
tion: 


“Thank you very much for your 
letter of April 18. 

“We had to suspend the manu- 
facture of the Blank silver polish 
during the war. However, we are 
now attempting to put it back on 
the market, but are experiencing a 
bit of difficulty in securing the dis- 
pensing cans. We hope that by 
summer we will be all set. 

“Meanwhile 1 am putting a copy 
of this letter in our tickler file and 
will send you a sample can of our 
cleaning powder as soon as it ts 
available, with our compliments.” 


My wife hasn’t tried Blank’s 
silver polish yet, but she will bet 
her bottom dollar that it will be 
good polish. Her complete impres- 
sion has been formed by one letter. 


A Few Pointers 


Since letters are so important, and 
since such definite impressions are 
formed from them, it is poor busi- 
ness to allow your organization to be 
represented by anything but the best 
kind of correspondence. Here are a 
few pointers that will bring you up- 


to-date on letter writing and let 
you know how you can write better 
letters. 

1. Make your letters mechanically 
attractive. See that your stenog- 
rapher knows the most modern, 
correct way to set up the letter 
mechanically. Be sure that she uses 
open punctuation and does not in- 
dent for the inside address. Provide 
her with good quality stationery and 
attractive letterheads. The average 
business letter costs about 45 cents, 
everything considered. Certainly it 
is worth spending an extra fraction 
of a cent to get really good, crisp, 
quality stationery. 


Tell Him Something Pleasant 


2. Be positive. Too many letters 
are ruined by weak, negative words 
and ideas. Be positive! Tell the 
reader something pleasant, some- 
thing he wants to know. Don't say, 
“We are very sorry but we regret 
that we are unable to send pamphlet 
No. 27.”” Instead say something like, 
“We are very glad to enclose our 
pamphlet No. 39. This new and 
complete pamphlet replaces No. 27, 
which is now out of print. We sin- 
cerely feel it will furnish the infor- 
mation you desire.” Negative words 
like “regret,” “sorry,” “unable,” put 
the recipient of the letter in a nega- 
tive frame of mind. Be sure that you 
emphasize what can be done, and 
subordinate what you can’t do. 

3. Consider the customer. Write 
from the point of view of this fellow 
you are writing to, not from your 
own. Remember that everyone is 
more interested in himself than in 
anyone else. He is not interested in 
all your problems except as they 
affect him. Instead of saying to him, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Letter Writing—Continued 


“We do not sell through local 
dealers because it is too much 
trouble. Instead we sell only direct 
from the factory.” 
say something like this: 

“Our customers have found that 
it is much more convenient for them 
if they can buy direct. For that 
reason we have no local dealers.” 

4. Be conversational. This is 
probably the most important pointer 
on writing good letters—and the one 
where most writers fall down. It is 
true that years ago a business letter 


consisted of a series of trite, stilted 
phrases. But that has passed. Noth- 
ing dates you as 1880 as easily as 
such a letter. Today in a business 
you should write as you talk. 

The letter should be a_ simple, 
straightforward expression of what 
you have to say. Avoid phrases such 
as “beg to acknowledge,” “enclosed 
please find,” “contents carefully 
noted,” “your valued letter,’ and 
similar phrases. Make your reader 
feel that you are talking to him, just 
as though he were in the office with 
you. Make him feel that you are 
courteous, sincere, and _ helpful. 





“Pardon my persistence, but the time for you to take out this 
policy is NOW, while yowre making good money!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Stick With Prospects 


There is no record of a Bankerslifeman riding behind the 
saddle to stick with a prospect. However, the picture above 


does illustrate a point. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman feels a real responsibility to- 


ward his prospects and will make every reasonable effort to 
see that they provide the protection and plan the savings that 
they should. He has developed this sense of responsibility 
throughout his whole experience with the company. From his 
earliest days in his agency office he has been thoroughly 
trained and supervised. He has studied a course of lessons 
under the direction of the Home Office and has applied what 
he has learned through periods in the field. 

This quality of responsibility is just one of the characteristics 
of a Bankers/ifeman learned through study and experience. 
You will find the typical Bankers/ifeman is the type of life 


underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 
competitor. 


Bankers /7/e Company 


DES /Y MOINES 


Don't give the impression that q 
robot runs your organization and 
writes your letters. 

Of course, there is a great deal 
more to effective letter writing than 
the points briefly mentioned here, 
But the application of these few 
should start you on the road to 
better letters. Glance through your 
files at some of the letters you have 
written recently. Do they give the 
impression of you and your com- 
pany that you would like them to 
give? If they do, fine. If not, study 
these few principles and apply them 
to the next letters you write. You'll 
find good letters pay big dividends, 


Reprinted by permission from the Coca-Cola 
Red Barrel. 


DICTATION DISC ERASER 


OUNDSCRIBER — Corporation 

has announced the SoundEraser, 
a device by means of which used 
plastic recording discs can be erased 
on both sides simultaneously and the 
disc reused. Operating by the ap- 
plication of infra-red heat and cen- 
trifugal force, a minimum of twenty- 
five erasures for each disc is claimed. 
It is stated that the erasing process, 
which takes twenty-nine seconds, 
tends to improve rather than de- 
teriorate the recording quality of the 
plastic. 

As the estimated daily production 
of 800 erased discs is greater than 
even the largest users will require, 
the unit will not be sold but will be 
leased at a $35 monthly or a $10 
weekly rental. Small users will ac- 
cumulate used discs and have them 
erased at one of the company’s dis- 
tributors. Any recording can still be 
kept as a permanent record and 
through the process the company 
calls Discopying, desired excerpts 
can be copied onto a smaller disc for 
preservation and the larger disc 
erased for reuse. 
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Ee Since the Phoenix Mutual extended and improved its facilities for handling Surplus Line 
5 business, together with increasing the compensation, premiums on this type of business and 
ASER the resulting commissions have shown important gains. Based on the first eight months of 
saat 1948, this gain over the corresponding months of 1947 exceeded 44%. 
Eraser, : 
h used Here are some of the reasons for this increase: J 
erased ; 
and the 1. ATTRACTIVE FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS. Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. ’ 


the ap- 2 
1d cen- 
3 


twenty- 


HIGH RENEWAL RATES in the early years before lapses and claims can have maxi- 
mum effect. 


» CHOICE OF RENEWAL METHODS—one designed to pay extra compensation for quality 


‘Te. ss eT 


laimed. business—the other to compress renewals into three years of larger commissions. 

ail 4. VERY WIDE COVERAGE. Phoenix Mutual policies are most liberal. Dividends are paid 

age the first year. Disability coverage and Double Indemnity are available. Choice of 

an de- policy forms (that may include new Family Income and Double Family Income 

’ of the provisions) extends from a full line of Retirement Income Plans to Term. 

acti 5. WELL KNOWN COMPANY. A nationally advertised institution, the Phoenix Mutual is 

? a a trade name which has been a symbol of sound life insurance for nearly a century. 

‘r than 

a You will find it very much to your advantage to inquire about Phoenix Mutual’s new com- 
e pov mission contracts for surplus line agents. To get the facts, phone the nearest branch office of 
Al pr the company, or write at once to the Home Office in Hartford, Connecticut. 
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$300 Billion—from page 16 


$132 billions ; industrial $32 billions ; 
and group $36 billions. 

“At first glance it would seem 
that group insurance had invaded 
the field of both ordinary and in- 
dustrial. This is a superficial ob- 
servation. It may be that group has 
invaded no field but has reached 
out to give additional coverage that 
would not otherwise be written.” 


Quality Business Emphasized 


“There are fewer agents today 
than in 1929, but they are writing 
a larger volume of business. The 
prediction has come true that the 
life insurance man is today interested 
in quality more than quantity ; that 
he follows the procedure of building 
a clientele rather than jumping from 
one prospect to another; that he 
talks the businessman’s language; 
that he has developed many new uses 
for life insurance; that in most in- 
stances he follows a programming 
method under which he analyzes 
needs and fits policies to those needs. 

“Tt is safe to predict that all five 
of these trends will continue and 
that the third hundred billion will 
be written by an even smaller num- 
ber of even better trained life un- 
derwriters. We are proud of the 
quality of service rendered by the 
life underwriter today. In many 
quarters the caliber of his services 
in the field of financial advice ranks 
with that of the doctor in the field 
of medicine and the lawyer in the 
legal field. This comparison will 
become even more universal in the 
future. 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters which was hoping to 
reach a membership of 20,000 in 
1929, today has a membership that 
is approaching 60,000. It is a power- 
ful well-managed organization. Be- 
cause of the caliber of these nearly 
60,000 men and the fact that they 
contact personally mi‘lions of people 


in the course of a year, the National 
Association is potentially the great- 
est single force in influencing public 
opinion in America. 


Field Training 


“During the last 19 years prob- 
ably the most significant advances 
made by the agency system have 
been in the field of training. Most 
companies today have specific train- 
ing programs for agents, some of 
which extend for as long as three 
years—a far cry from the one- 
week’s training program that was 
worthy of public announcement back 
in 1929. In addition to these com- 
pany training programs, a_ vast 
amount of training material is avail- 
able through the Agency Manage- 
ment Association and various private 
services. Training in the science of 
life underwriting has been extended 
to universities. Extension of such 
programs to a larger number of uni- 
versities will be definitely advan- 
tageous to the life insurance business, 
not only because of the increased 
training facilities but particularly 
because of the increased prestige 
which comes to life underwriting as 
a career when it is embodied in the 
regular curricula of the great uni- 
versities of the country. With uni- 
versities throughout the country be- 
coming more and more interested in 
all phases of vocational training for 
specific fields, the life insurance busi- 
ness has an opportunity to add even 
greater prestige to the career of life 
underwriting by encouraging the ex- 
tension of courses in life insurance 
salesmanship to every large uni- 
versity in the country. 





COMBINATION COMPANIES 


New officers elected are: 

Chairman—John F. Ruehimann, 
Western & Southern. 

Secretary—Guilford Dudley, V.P. Life 
and Casualty. 


Tr. 











Nationat Eourry Lire Insurance 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Whe Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 





“As we look into the future, ty, 
branches of training in the agenc 
system are obviously waiting for ex. 
ploration and development. First js 
managerial training. During the 
war, as the result of the goverp. 
ment’s extensive research in traip. 
ing, a concept that was new in man 
fields of business was driven force. 
fully home to every business !eader. 
It is a simple fundamental truth as 

















































basic as the fact that a wheel i — 
round, but it had been overlooked Dt 
to a great extent in the training 

programs of American _ business cl 
That simple fact, now so familiar ” 
to all of us, is that, ‘if you want to Su 
train a man, you must train th 








trainer.” More than 20 years ago, 


the Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau had taken recognition of this 
fact when it established two-weeks 
schools for agency managers. These 
schools have increased in number 
and with experience the curriculum 
has been steadily improved. You 
have read recently of a program 
which contemplates further expan- 
sion of these schools. 













































































A Bulwark Against Communism 

















“Let’s remember that the great- 
ness of America is build on a for- 
mula which has two factors—pro- 
duction and thrift. It is our 
responsibility to contribute the thrift 
factor through the vast program of 
educating our American public in 
the real values of life insurance. 

“We must tell the story of life 
insurance in simple, easy-to-under- 
stand language to as many millions 
of people as it is possible for us to 
contact through our agency forces 
and through all other media of pub- 
lic relations. It is the story millions 
of Americans are still waiting to 
hear. In this story is the great lesson 
of thrift—a philosophy that has all 
but disappeared in the rest of the 
world. It is the story of how a free 
man can, through his own efforts, 
build in his own right, according to 
his own desires.” 
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INSURANCE SPECEALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City 83 N.Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


py Woy M.ALA Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. FALA W. P. Kelly 


Wi. A. Mescovitch, A.A.1A. 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 
Franklin 4020 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlante 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 9751 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











L.O.M.A.—from page 21 


opinion studies, advertising studies 
and market research. In the mean- 
time we can keep eternally at our 
investigations of machinery and 
equipment, continue and expand the 
education of our staffs, and con- 
tinue to study company procedures 
irom the standpoint of policyhold- 
ers’ relations.” 

The second Instructor’s Seminar 
of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute’s 1948-1949 year 
vas held at Hotel Blackstone, 
Omaha, September 29, 30, and Oc- 
tober 1. Thirteen instructors from 
nine life insurance companies at- 


iended. 
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Conducted by James H. Kohler- 
man, Educational Director of the 
Institute, this Seminar devoted con- 
siderable attention to problems of 
arousing and maintaining student 
interest in company educational ac- 
tivities, with special emphasis on the 
Institute courses. A poll indicated 
an increasing tendency among com- 
panies to use some type of finan- 
cial incentive, usually a bonus or 
salary increase, to encourage stu- 
dents to study the L.O.A.M.I. life 
insurance program. 

Another trend that was indicated 
is the holding of classes partly or 
wholly on company time. 

Mr. Kohlerman conducted the 
Omaha Seminar in connection with 


an extended trip during which he 
visited all L.O.M.A. member com- 
panies in the northwest section of 
the United States. He held another 
Seminar in San Francisco. 

Those attending the Omaha Sem- 
inar were J. L. Alden and H. P. 
Seward, Bankers Life of Nebraska; 
F. W. Capper, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; C. H. Jones, Great American 
Reserve; E. C. Christensen and 
W. B. Lehmkuhl, Guarantee Mu- 
tual; W. G. Waters, Kansas City 
Life; T. M. Yaussi, Security Mu- 
tual of Nebraska; C. M. Biles and 
J. R. James, Southwestern Life; 
G. B. Rule and R. J. Taylor, United 
Benefit; L. B. Webster, World In- 
surance Company. 
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General Agent—from page 28 


Company. But don’t forget that 
most of us moved when we took over 
general agencies and you will find 
that there are other good places to 
live. It is rather pleasant to start 
with a clean slate and leave your 
mistakes behind. 

But, instead of being in your 
twenties or thirties, you are forty 
years old. Think twice because 
general agency profits are deferred 
into the future. Your G.A. or home 
office man will explain this. If you 
are forty-five, think twice. If you 
are older, don’t. 


Agency Finances 


You haven’t much capital? Most 
home offices and general agents will 
tell you that you should have capital. 
And money in the hands of the right 
man is a substitute for time. But 
ask ten G.A.’s how much capital 
they had when they started. The 
most expensive thing about a general 
agency is the general agent. If you 
can support him you will make out. 
But why, oh why, does every new 
G.A. think he has to move to new 
offices, buy a large home and a new 
car? 

Your agency must pay for about 
seven times as much business as you 
would produce as an agent to make 
as much money and you will wait 
for your reward. 


Men who accepted your advice about 
their life’s work may thank you. 
Fathers may take you to lunch in 
gratitude. A mother may phone you 
on New Year’s Eve with a special 
message. Wives may consider you 
a little of all right. Men may give 
you their friendship. You may be 
asked your opinion of the most im- 
portant prospect of all—a prospec- 
tive life partner. You may even have 
a child named after you. 

In future years someone must fol- 
low in the illustrious footsteps of 
the leading general agents of your 
Company and mine. If your heart 
and head and feet team up you may 
be the man and you will find only 
friendliness and cooperation and 
good will among your associates. 

Becoming a general agent is 
somewhat like getting married—it’s 
an estate honored by men. But did 
you ever notice the unenvious smile 
of bachelors at a benedict’s party ? 
Successful agents have the same 
smile. 

Try these questions on yourself! 

Have I been on my Company’s 
leaders’ list for two or more years, 
i.e., have I been paying for insurance 
at the rate of one-quarter of a million 
a year or more and making more 
money than I am spending? 

Have I sold forty or more lives 
a year? Is my prospect file in the 
shape I’d expect a successful agent 
to keep his? 








A Southern Institution 


Gulf Life has become a Southern institution by virtue 
of 37 years of outstanding service to the residents of 
its territory. Our company has earned the respect of 
the public and the life insurance industry by its appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule to all its activities. 





"A Southern Institution” 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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But there are other compensations. 


Am I less than forty-five years 
old? 

Do | like to help others? 

Do | like to give credit to others? 

Do I have capital or can I lead 
by example (sell) without causing 
envy? 

Am I fairly consistent or do I have 
emotional ups and downs? 

Do other agents ask my advice 
or ask me to rehearse a case or work 
jointly with them? 

Do I believe that selling life in- 
surance for a good Company is the 
highway to economic security and 
freedom of action? 

Can I teach? 

Have I a reasonable amount of 
imagination ? 

Can I work with others? 


Yeu may wish to be a supervisor 
for a year or two. Learn and earn 
and make your mistakes with some- 
one else’s money. 


Answers Tell 


Upon your answers to these ques 
tions may depend whether or not 
you shovld tell your Home Office 
that you would like to be a general 
agent. 


From the “Pelican,’”’ Mutual Benefit Life by 
permission, 


FOUR GOOD IDEAS FOR 
QUALITY PROSPECTING 


1. Have you ever listed the com- 
panies or organizations in which 
you have policyholders and_ then 
used these clients as centers of in- 
fluence in that group? 

2. Have you ever studied your 
policyholder lists for clients who can 
refer you to other people in a similar 
type of business ? 

3. If you have had success with 
men in a given kind of business, do 
you subscribe to the trade paper or 
house organ that will keep you 
posted on developments, price 
changes, etc. ? 

4. Have you a simple plan which 
keeps you in contact with staff 
changes within organizations where 
you now have policyholders? Do 
you receive the house organ of this 
organization ? 

—Connecticut Mutual 
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AMALGAMATED LIFE & HEALTH 


Examined 


The Amalgamated Life & Health Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois was examined by the Illinois 
Insurance Department as of December 31, 1947, cover- 
ing the operations of the company since June 30, 1944, 
the date of previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. 


AUSTIN LIFE 


Capital Increase 


The Capital Stock of the Austin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas was raised from $50,000.00 to 
$100,000.00 by unanimous vote of the stockholders and 
directors at a meeting held August 17, last. 

The Austin Life is an old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance company. Its officers and directors are F. W. Wool- 
sey, Pres.—J. E. Roberts, Exec. V. Pres.—Judge Ben 
H. Powell, V. Pres—R. F. Varnado, Secy.—H. N. 
Miller, Treas—A. J. Wirtz, and H. W. Bishop. Its 
managing officers, Woolsey, Roberts, Varnado, and 
Miller, have a combined life insurance business experi- 
ence of more than seventy-two years. F. W. Woolsey 
having been in the business for 26 years, R. F. Varnado 
20 years, J. E. Roberts 13 years, and H. N. Miller 13 
years, except for a period in the United States Navy 
during World War Two. 


The company writes a full line of nonparticipating 
policies, ordinary life, twenty payment life, educational 
and other endowment plans, and term policies within the 
age limits of 0 to 60 years. Women are accepted on the 
same basis as men. There is no set limit on the amount 

f insurance which may be written on one life. Policies 
may be issued to include double indemnity in the event 
of accidental death. Also a very liberal accidental dis- 
memberment benefit combining a special hospitalization 
benefit is offered as a rider to most policy forms. Cash 
loan values and standard non-forfeiture provisions are 





The territory served by Austin Life covers the State 


of Texas. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Reduces Group Annuity Rates 


Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
announced a reduction in Group Annuity rates on con- 
tracts issued on and after September 24. The new rates 
are based upon the 1937 Standard Annuity Mortality 
Table without setback, using an interest assumption of 
4 per cent and the customary expense factor. 
Bankers Life Company arrived at this decision after 
being convinced of the desirability of a change by 
evidences of stabilizing interest rates and a careful 
analysis of present Group Annuity results. 


Group Permanent Rates 


The company has also announced that Group Perma- 
nent contracts written on and after September 24, will 
use the 1941 C.S.O. Table of Mortality with an interest 
assumption of 24 per cent, except for an extension of 
the current basis to December 31, on presently out- 
standing quotations. The 1937 Standard Annuity Table 
without setback will continue to be used in computing 
Group Income Endowment premiums and reserves. 
The rate basis of all Bankers Life Company group 
offerings for pensions will thus be standardized and 
made consistent. 


BANKERS UNION LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Bankers Union Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado was favorably examined (Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Colorado, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico and South Dakota as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, covering the operations of the company 
since December 31, 1944. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 





applicable to most policy forms. 
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_ COMPANY of ILLINOIS 

: Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


a ee ee eS 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
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AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 
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HMats off to the 124 
Honor Club members, 
each of whom paid for 
over $200,000 of new 
business during the 
1947-1948 production 
year. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 






















COLONIAL LIFE 


Moves 


On September 29th last the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., moved to its new 
home office in East Orange, New Jersey. The address of 
the new location is P. O. Box 191. Appropriately enough 
the building is on “Prospect Street.” 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Shoemaker Dies 


Joseph M. Shoemaker, Vice President—Investments, 
of The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died on September 23 last, following a brief 
illness. He had been associated with that Company for 
seventeen years. 

Mr. Shoemaker, who was sixty-one years of age, 
was a graduate of the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and permanent president of his 
class. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


New Special Policies 


New York, N. Y., September 27—The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America announced the 
addition of two new preferred risk contracts on Oc- 
tober 1 last. The new policies are a Preferred Risk 
Paid-Up at 70, and a Preferred Risk Paid-Up at 85. 

Policy provisions in the new preferred risk contracts 
are the same as in the Guardian's regular contracts, in- 
cluding the special income payment options for election 
by the insured for the beneficiary. 


In making the announcement, Mr. Weidenborner 
pointed out that the new policies, in conjunction with 
the company’s popular FG-65 contract, provide Guar- 
dian representatives with unusually flexible equipment 
in cases where low gross premium and low cost are 
major factors. “The new contracts,” he said, “have 
been carefully worked out along lines recommended by 
our Field Advisory Board, and should prove very 
popular with our own field force, with general insur- 
ance brokers, and with the insuring public.” The new 
preferred risk contracts will be issued both to men and 
to women, with the minimum amount for each plan 


being $10,000. 


Guardian’s special disability provision, providing for 
$10 monthly income per $1000 of insurance, and all of 
the company’s other supplemental benefits including 
family income riders are available with the new con- 
tracts. 
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Specimen Data 


Paid up @ 70 $10,000 Policies Paid up @ 85 
35 45 Ages 25 35 45 
$197.30 $275.00 $415.40 A. Prem. $189.00 $257.00 $369.20 
20.00 120.00 300.00 C.V. (2nd Yr.) 10.00 90.00 210.00 
3040.00 4130.00 6030.00 C.V. (20th Yr.) 2830.00 3650.00 4580.00 
27.90 34.80 49.60 Ist Yr. Div. * 27.90 35.00 49.90 
65.10 84.80 111.20 20th Yr. Div. * 63.70 82.50 108.10 


* Present Scale. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
Enters Sickness Field 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company of Omaha, Neb., 
has entered the field of Accident, Sickness and Hos- 
pitalization coverage. A. B. Olson, vice president, re- 
cently announced to the field force that the company has 
taken this step forward to provide policyholders with 
needed broader coverage and to supply representatives 
with greater opportunities to increase their earnings. 

The contracts to be issued will include Accident, Ac- 
cident and Sickness, and Hospitalization for individuals 
and family groups. These contracts were designed for 
the better class of risks, combining clear and concise 
provisions with definite uniformity to make better public 
understanding of the benefits. Some of the important 
features are 31 days grace, incontestable after two years 
as to origin of disability, choice of several waiting 
periods, no policy fee, accidental means not required, no 
pro rate for change in occupation, no reduction in bene- 
fits due to age and no increase in premium due to age. 

Complete protection plans are now available in com- 
bination with life contracts. Premiums for such contracts 
will be collected with one premium notice. The new 
plans may be added to existing life policies. 

In his Message to the Field, Mr. Olson explained 
that the commissions are on a graded basis and followed 
by a continuous service fee. When the representative 
reaches age 65, if his contract is still effective, his Acci- 
dent, Accident and Sickness, and Hospitalization busi- 
ness credits will increase his retirement proportionately. 

A brief view of the new contracts reveals the following 
provisions : 

(1) “Paramount” series of contracts providing ac- 
cident monthly indemnity for life, and sickness monthly 
indemnity for 12 months, accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits and hospital indemnity benefits. 

(2) “Progressive” series providing for medical ex- 
penses, accidental death and dismemberment benefits 
and hospital, nurse and surgical indemnity for accident 
and sickness. 

(3) Hospital series providing personal and family 
hospital coverage, including nurse expense indemnity, 
maternity benefits, additional hospital expense and 
surgical indemnity for accident and sickness. 

(4) A comprehensive series of nine riders. providing 
fer practically every additional coverage known in the 
industry. The types of coverage available under the 
various combinations of contracts and riders can be 
made to fit practically every need. 

The new line of coverage will be sold only by full 
time field representatives of Guarantee Mutual. 
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45,000 square eet of new Home> 
Office space nearing completion 


LLEWEC*., SUPUSICE (ompatey 
‘\ /GEORGIA 


EB THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 


HOME OFFICE ~ ATLANTA 








Se Sel Hospitality 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


IN LOUISVILLE 


The Seelbach is Kentucky's re-newest hotel, a reve- 


lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you'll 
wont to enjoy today. 


EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 
FIRST AGAIN with YEAR "ROUND 
AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
NOISE -PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOF AND 
CLIMATE - PROOF! 

Typical of the general streamlining of the Seelbach. 
300 ROOMS WITH BATH 
VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
VIEW YHE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 


HOTEL 


SEELBAGH 


SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 


SS 



























Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 
The “Icing” is the Pan-American as. > 
NEW AGENT'S COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 


plus 
BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


How’s that for icing! 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleens U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 

EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 

Executive Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





YOUR LIFE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


‘Tie calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, pro- 
motions, increased income, home 
ownership — are normal, expected 
human events . . . each creating new 
life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these 
needs is the function of the life un- 
derwriter. Significantly, 81% of 
Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 
use Fidelity Personal Estate Plans as 
a guiding almanac in Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





HOME LIFE 


Entering Group Field 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
announces a decision to enter the field of Group Insur- 
ance to supplement the Ordinary field in which the 
company has specialized up to this time. The exact date 
they will begin operations in the Group field is indefinite, 
pending the development of Home Office and Field 
specialists to handle the Group coverage. The company 
is planning to issue a complete line of group life and 
related casualty coverages. 

In announcing the decision, President James A, 
Fulton said: 

“After extensive research and consideration of all 
factors, we have come to the conclusion that it is ad- 
visable from the point of view of the Company’s future 
growth and development to enter the mass selling field 
covering not only the customary group term insurance, 
but also hospitalization and sickness benefits, group 
permanent and group annuities. This will, of course, 
involve the development of a special personnel as well 
as the necessary facilities (such as a mechanism for the 
mass collection of premiums) to utilize individual poli- 
cies where group coverage is not feasible or desirable. 

“We would like to emphasize that it will be our pur- 
pose to integrate this new phase of the Company's 
business with our present life insurance operation. It 
seems entirely clear that our Field Underwriters who 
are doing such an excellent job in specializing in 
Planned Estates will not necessarily become specialists in 
Group and allied lines. However, it is our feeling that 
because of the type of service they are rendering and the 
clients they serve, they will be able to enlarge their 
scope of activities with the aid of trained Group special- 
ists to offer Group coverage where the need for such 
coverage is present. It will be our purpose at all times to 
do this in such fashion as to make this new activity an 
asset and a further source of earning power to our en- 
tire Field Organization, as well as enlarge our service 
to clients. To state it another way, we are determined 
that the conduct of this phase of the business shall be 
an asset to the present organization and not a com- 
petitor. 

“The development of rates, policy forms and methods 
of accounting and all the other required procedures 
represent a major undertaking. An Organization Com- 
mittee has been set up on which a group of Company 
officers are serving. The Committee is headed by 
William J. Cameron, Executive Vice President. The 
selling phases of the group program will be under the 
direction of William P. Worthington, Agency Vice 
President. 

“It is impossible at this time to set a definite date at 
which we should be prepared to function in the group 
and allied activities. We should hope that it would be 
not later than the middle of next year. If possible, it will 
be sooner. 


Theodore A. Stemmtermann had been appointed an 
Actuary. Mr. Stemmermann joined the Actuarial De- 
partment of Home Life in 1924, following his gradua- 
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ion from Colgate University. He was named an As- 
jstant Actuary four years later, and an Associate 
Actuary of the company in 1936. He is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

Owen C. Lincoln, who has been Actuary of the com- 
pany for a number of years, continues also in that capac- 
ity. Mr. Lincoln has had a long and severe illness from 
which he has now recovered and is resuming his duties 
on October first. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Fulton said: 

“The Actuarial Department of the Home Life covers 
a broad field in which there are a number of distinct 
divisions. As Mr. Lincoln gradually resumes full-time 
activity, the company’s two actuaries will work out a 
division of responsibility for the direction of the various 
functions of the Department.” 


HOMESTEADERS LIFE 
Mantz Executive V.P. 


Paul N. Mantz has been elected and has assumed 
office as executive vice-president of Homesteaders Life 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Mantz comes to Homesteaders Life from the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

A native of Des Moines, he attended Drake Univer- 
sity and began his insurance career with the Des Moines 
Life and Annuity Company, serving as secretary and 
actuary from 1919 to 1926. 

He became associated with the Lincoln National in 
1926 and managed its Royal Union Division here from 
1934 to 1938. He then returned to the home office at 
Fort Wayne and worked with the company’s reinsur- 
ance department, traveling from coast to coast in that 
capacity, and forming an exceptionally wide acquaint- 
ance in the insurance industry. 

The company and its agency force have embarked on 
an extensive expansion program, President Ball an- 
nounced. 

Already operating in 11 states, Homesteaders Life 
Company will enter several additional states in the 
central west in the near future, Mr. Ball said, and “we 
are expanding our present agency force in those states 
where we are now writing business.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Cashiers’ School 


In order that agencies may render more efficient serv- 
ice to policyholders and the public, twenty-one agency 
cashiers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass., visited the home office 
last month for instruction in methods of conducting com- 
pany business and contacting the home office. This is 

{Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Seeking Broader Opportunities 


The New World Life Insurance Company, a 
strong growing organization, offers a real 
insurance career to men seeking broader 
opportunities. 


New World’s policies are: to select men 
carefully, to pay adequate salaries, and in 
every manner hasten their personal success. 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 


BURT BABCOCK, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 

Seattle 4, Washington 











The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: . . . 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Uke Senefit of 
THE DOUBT... | 


If doubt exists that cannot be removed, 
give the policyholder the benefit of it. 


That is the rule which this Company has 
been following in the adjustment of claims 
from its very beginning. 









It means that we go beyond the legal obli- 
gations of the policy and take into account 


the moral obligations as well. It works. 

























Ihe NATIONAL LIFE AND 
2D ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
oa THE SHIELO 
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HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“bs Faithful as Old Failbfut’’ 
A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


The States in Which It Operates Indicate Its Character: 












West East 
Illinois Connecticut 
Indiana Maine 
lowa Massachusetts 
Michigan New Hampshire 
Minnesota New Jersey 
North Dakota New York 
Ohio Pennsylvania 
Washington Rhode Island 
Wisconsin Vermont 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


the first of two groups of agency cashiers to receive 
home office training during October of this year. Each 
group consists of cashiers who had not attended previous 
schools which were discontinued during the war. 


The course consists of lectures and personal instruc- 
tion by officers and department managers, and is under 
the supervision of Wrayburn M. Benton, agency secre- 
tary, and Lawrence H. Shoughrue, agency assistant, 
Divided into three sections so that more individual at- 
tention can be given, the group is visiting each depart- 
ment, for instruction and discussion of vital questions, 
During the latter part of the week there will be time 
for the cashiers to make individual return visits to 
departments for special consultation. 

Ralph R. Coombs, vice president, gave the first ad- 
dress, explaining company policy. Agency Secretary 
Benton made the closing talk. 


METROPOLITAN 
Managers’ Conference 


Two managers from each of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s thirteen territories in the United 
States and Canada attended a four-day advisory con- 
ference last month at the company’s home office in New 
York, it was announced by Cecil J. North, field manage- 
ment vice-president. The conference lasted from October 
18 to October 21. 


“This conference was the third in a series of yearly 
meetings to obtain the over-all viewpoint of managers 
from different sections of the United States and Canada 
respecting the company’s policies in the field,” Mr. 
North said. “The purpose is to obtain, directly from 
the managers, the benefit of comment and suggestions, 
that will be helpful to our operations and facilities. 


, 

“Results from such conferences, previously held, have 
been highly satisfactory. The meetings are intended to 
supplement the conferences held from time to time by 
the president and other officers with managers in the 
field in territorial, association, and district meetings. 
They also supplement the more frequent meetings of 
the superintendents of agencies with the managers in 
the'r respective territories, which, generally speaking, 
are on territorial and district matters.” 

Mr. North explained that the two managers invited 
to the conference from each territory are selected on this 
basis : 








A Few Outstanding General Agency Opportunities in the 
East and Middle West. 

* * * 
Men Who Believe They Have General or District Agency 
Qualifications May Obtain Full Particulars by Addressing 
the Agency Department. 


Nothing Beller in Life Insurance 


































To qualify, the manager must have been in a district 
which is either first or second in the territory for 1946 
and 1947 combined on the basis of a point formula 
which rates over-all managerial performance. How- 
ever, no manager may attend more than two successive 
conferences, and if the same two managers should 
qualify in successive years, the manager with the second 
highest score is passed over in favor of the one with the 
next highest. If there were two or more managers in 
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je district during the two years, the one longest in 

he district, provided it was at least eight months, is 
) Teceive HB onsidered as having the priority. If there were none 
ir. ach With at least eight months in the district, the invitation 
Previous fHj; extended to the manager in the district next highest 
r. in number of points, provided other qualifications were 
instruc- met. 
is under 
y secre- 
ssistant, MID-WESTERN UNITED LIFE 
dual at- 
depart- New Company 
lestions. 
be time Mid-Western United Life Insurance Company, 501- 
isits to 303 Standard Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana was in- 
corporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Indiana on May 14, 1948. It 
was licensed and began business on August 5, 1948 
with an authorized capital of $200,000. The subscribed 
capital is $105,000 and the par value of the shares is 
$1.00. These shares were sold at $5.00 each producing 
a surplus of $420,000 before organization expenses of 
$78,750 were deducted. Salesmen who sold stock re- 
ceived a 10% commission while all other expenses in- 
volved in selling and distributing were paid by Phil 
]. Schwanz, president. 


irst ad- 
cretary 


n Life Currently the company is writing a 20 pay “Charter 
United Policy” which provides in the event of death the full 
y con- face value plus 109% additional plus all premiums re- 
n New turned plus all matured coupons besides participation 
anage- in the divisible surplus earnings of the company i.e. 
ctober dividends which are payable at the end of the first year. 
The amount limits are $3,000 to $5,000 and non- 

yearly medical is written from 0-40, In due course the com- 
nagers pany will add a 15 payment Life Charter Policy, Pre- 
‘anada ferred Risk Whole Life, 5-, 10-, 15-year term, 
” Mr. renewable and convertible to age 60. Insurance is 
from written on the lives of women the same as men except 

stions, disability is 114 times for women. Double indemnity is 


also available. The reserve basis used is the C.S.O. 
with interest at 3%. 


, have 

led to The officers are as follows: President, Phil J. 

ne by Schwanz; vice president, Sam W. Fletcher; secretary, 

n the Benjamin W. Hartmu asurer, John Havrilla; 

tings. medical director, Rayio1 Berghoff, M.D.; actuary, 

gs of Haight, Davis & Haight and agency director, Emmet 

‘rs in E. Smith. The directors include the above plus Roy E. 

king, Harrold, Fred M. Knecht, and Harry E. Page. 
Currently the company is licensed in Indiana only. 

ited 

n this 

— MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 

1946 Passes Billion Mark 

mula 

Tow- Louis L. Lang, President of The Mutual Life of 

mere Waterloo, Canada announced last month that the 

ould life insurance in force has now passed the billion dollar 

cond mark. Almost the entire amount—98%—is on the lives 

a of residents of Canada and Newfoundland. The Com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 

















A Good Name 
in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 


The MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 


CLYDE W. JAMES Vv. L. THOMPSON 
First Vice President Vice President 
and Secretary and Agency Mgr. 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘ould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 


OCCIDENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPARY 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA—Continued 


pany, now in its 79th year, has closed each year oi 


busi- 
ness since establishment in 1869 with an increase in in- 
surance in force. 


The increased popularity of life insurance as a form 
of economic security in Canada is revealed by the fact 
that life insurance in this country now stands at $865 
per capita, as compared with $164 at the beginning of the 
first World War, while the population has increased 
only 50%. In that period The Mutual Life of Canada 
insurance in force has increased tenfold. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
New Home Office 


On October 4 last ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York for the new 25-story home office building to be 
erected on the block front from 55th to 56th Streets, on 
the east side of Broadway, New York City. The build- 
ing designed by Shreve, Lamb and Harmon Associates, 
will be erected by the Turner Construction Company at 
a cost estimated between $9,000,000 and $12,000,000 


Second Vice President Julian S. Myrick presided as 
Master of Ceremonies both at the dedication and at the 
luncheon which followed. Arthur J. Bohlinger, Deputy 
Superintendent of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, substituted for Robert E. Dineen, who was ill. 
Mayor William O’Dwyer then spoke in behalf of New 
York City. All the speakers paid tribute to the late 
Alexander Patterson, who was the prime mover in this 
project. 


The new building will contain about 542,000 square 
feet, of which over half will be used hy the company at 
the outset. Two buildings now located on the 


site, a 
small hotel and a taxpayer, both will be removed. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Ordinary Life Policy 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., is now issuing an Ordinary Life policy 
which will be issued within company limits in‘minimum 
amount of $5,000 with premiums and _ non-forfeiture 
values based on the CSO Table of Mortality and 2%4% 
interest. This contract may be issued on a substandard 
basis and either the Family Income or Mortgage Rider 
may be attached. The following rates are on the basis 
of $1,000 of insurance: 


Age 30 35 40 45 5( 

Piciniem $16. $3 15 04 22.26 26.22 31.34 37.82 46.12 
Dis.-Min, .94 1.26 1.72 2.43 3.53 
D.I. 1. 00 a 00 1.00 1.11 1.25 1.41 1.62 
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Correction 


The article on Net Costs appearing on page 13 of the 
September Ist, 1948 Lire News should be amended to 
include this contract. The amount of £$20.36 should ap- 
pear in the column labeled “1948 Scale” in the section 
headed “Ordinary Life’ under “History Cash Values, 
$327 Up,” No. 6. instead of £$21.70. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Dividend Scale Reduced 


After maintaining the same dividend scale for the 
last three years, the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., has revised the scale which 
will in general be lower in 1949. 

Reduced gains from interest earnings have been inevi- 
table in view of the decline which has occurred in the 
rate of interest on the company’s investments, accord- 
ing to Elgin G. Fassel, Actuary. Gain from mortality is 
a substantial portion of current dividends, Mr. Fassel 
pointed out, and increased mortality gain tends to offset 
decreased loading gains. Although rising price levels 
have been to a considerable extent offset by efficiency 
of operation and economies from company growth, the 
expense rates have inevitably been raised by the price 
spiral, and loading gains are accordingly decreased. 

The rate of interest to be paid by the Northwestern in 
1949 on most option settlements and dividend accumula- 
tions continues to be 3%, the guaranteed rate. For 
such funds under recent policies with a lower guarantee, 
the rate of interest will be 2.75%. 


Policyholders' Committee 


Representative policyholders of the company from 
various parts of the country, named to the 1948-49 
Examining Committee of Policyholders, have been 
announced by President Edmund Fitzgerald. They are: 

Edward C. Sammons, president of the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore.; Dr. Gustavus J. 
Esselen, president and treasurer of the Esselen Re- 
search Corp., Boston; Elmer E. Engelbert, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., St. Paul; William F. Rasche, director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, and William F. Bu- 
chanan, president and treasurer of the Appleton Wire 
Works, Appleton, Wis., who is the hold-over member 
of the previous committee. 

Unique in American life insurance management, this 
committee is composed of Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders who are engaged in diversified vocations and 
have no official connection with the company. Meeting 
in the home office at Milwaukee, the committee makes a 
general examination of the company’s business prac- 
tices, methods and results of operations, submits sug- 
gestions and criticism, and engages its own auditing 
firm, to verify the assets. A complete report of the 
examining committee is made annually to all policy- 
holders of the Northwestern Mutual. 
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for a PERFECT CONVENTION 
_,,in Suburban Chicago — or a 


HAP PY HOLIDAY 


© PARK iince 


~~ 
>4 
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E Conventions at the MORAINE 
’ HOTEL afford the happy com- 

bination of pander: | effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


LOUIE, OM THELAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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PI ITIATA ALM, 
NAN anne 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Ape boarrones and Act 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 












WHY IS IT— 


that an intelligent man will carry 


* Fire Insurance 

* Personal Property Insurance 

* Automobile Insurance 

* Public Liability Insurance 
and 

* Life Insurance 


yet will overlook the most important coverage 
of all—NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH, ACCIDENT 
and HOSPITALIZATION protection? Without 
this, all else may be lost. Perhaps the answer is 
that he has never heard of the various UNITED 
LIFE contracts. Are you familiar with them? 














For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
(3 


UNITED ; 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 





















PAN AMERICAN 
Goldman General Counsel 


Following a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company held in New 
Orleans on September 14th, President Crawford H, 
Ellis announced the appointment of Franz Hindermann 
to the Board of Directors of the Company. At the same 
time S. S. Goldman was named General Counsel. 

The appointment of Solomon S. Goldman, General 
Counsel of the Company, is made following the death of 
Mr. Eugene J. McGivney who was Vice-President and 
General Counsel of the Company since its organization 
in 1912, until his recent death. 

Mr. Goldman joined the legal staff of the Pan-Ameri- 
can in January 1917, as Assistant to the Company's 
Vice-President and General Counsel Eugene J. Me- 
Givney. Except for a period of service with the United 
States Navy, during World War I, he has held that posi- 
tion continuously. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
One Billion in Force 


Attainment of $1 billion of life insurance in force by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was announced on October 15 last by 
President Arthur M. Collens. 

In 1947 the company achieved its highest volume of 
new business in history, closing the year with better 
than $954 million of insurance in force. New busin ss 
has continued in record volume during 1948 with a 
gain of over $45 milllion of insurance in force during 
the first nine months. 

In a special message to policyholders, Mr. Collens 
emphasized the fact that the company’s goal has never 
been size alone. “Of far more importance,” he said, 
“has been the quality of service to policyholders.” 


PRUDENTIAL 
Plain Talk 


“Communist control of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America (CIO) is the ‘principal 
obstacle that prevents the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., from bargaining with a group of 
its industrial agents at this time,” Orvill E. Beal, vice 
president in charge of the District Agencies Depart- 
ment, stated last month. 

The UOPWA’s contract with Prudential, covering 
these agents in 31 states, expired on October 1. Differ- 
ing from other types of Company agents who are not 
involved in the dispute, industrial agents collect pre- 
miums in policyholders’ homes. A jurisdictional contro- 
versy over representation of many of these agents de- 
veloped recently. Two other unions have petitions 
pending before the National Labor Relations Board to 
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be certified as accredited bargaining representatives for 
then. 

“Compensation and working conditions are no part of 
the issue at this time,” Mr. Beal said. ““We are ready to 
jargain with any union that is properly certified. The 
national officers of the UOPWA, however, have re- 
jused to sign the non-Communist affidavits required by 
the Labor Board. This means that they cannot be certi- 
fied by the Board as accredited representatives of our 
agents. 

“Several thousand of our agents have already seceded 
irom the UOPWA over this issue. Prudential has taken 
the stand that in the best interest of itself and its 
policyholders, it will not bargain with any union that 
cannot be certified because of the Communist affilia- 
tions of its leaders. We are notifying our agents to this 
effect. 

“We will, of course, maintain all present compensa- 
tion and working conditions until such times as a 
properly accredited union can be certified as bargaining 
agent for the agents involved,” Mr. Beal continued. 
“The fact that we are ready to bargain immediately on 
compensation and working conditions with any certified 
union is proven by the fact that we are now bargaining 
with both the National Federation of Insurance Agents 
(AFL) and the International Union of Life Insurance 
Agents (Independent ), in those states where one or the 
other of these unions is the certified representative of 
our industrial agents.” 

The UOPWA has represented a substantial number 
of Prudential’s industrial agents since 1943. During 
the past few months, however, both the National Federa- 
tion of Insurance Agents (AFL) and the International 
Union of Life Insurance Agents (Independent) have 
sought recognition in territory formerly represented by 
the COPWA. States not affected by the dispute are 
Arizona, Akansas, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 


Agency Changes 


The company has also announced several changes in 
the field organization of its Ordinary Agencies Depart- 
ment. 

Kenneth C. Foster, C.L.U., director of research for 
the Department, was appointed superintendent of 
agencies for a newly formed Area, designated the 
Metropolitan Area, embracing Prudential agencies in 
New York City, Newark and Philadelphia. The terri- 
tory in the new Area will, however, continue to be 
under the direct supervision of Henry F. Tyndall, 
manager of the Metropolitan region. 

The agencies in the North-Western and South-West- 
ern regions which have not been transferred to Pruden- 
tial’s new Western Home Office have been merged into 
a newly created Mid-Continent region. This region will 
form a part of the Mid-Central Area, formerly known 
as the Central-Western Area, under the general super- 
vision of Robert J. Murphy, C.L.U., superintendent of 
agencies. Donald E. Bishop, C.L.U., manager of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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m4 
Stop and Start 


The working life insurance underwriter finds that 
somewhere in the average sale there is one particu- 
larly difficult moment. And how he handles that 
moment pretty much determines his chances of success 
in the sale. The Penn Mutual News Letter questioned 
a number of leading Penn Mutual producers, asking 
them to name that difficult moment and to tell what 
they do about it. 


Of course the answers were various, for every man 
has his own way of selling and probably every man 
has a weak spot in his sales talk. And, of course, 
every sale is peculiar in itself. 

The surprise in examining the answers was that 
several of them were of one opinion. It was this:— 
That he finds it difficult not to over-extend himself. 
They were agreed that the difficult moment was when 
it was time to stop talking. And the solution to the 
problem was to learn to know that moment and then 
stop talking and start listening. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 





























“THE DOLLAR VALUE” 














This Thanksgiving Season we are indeed thankful 
for a Nation of people rich in character and health, 
in native ability and industry, willing to invest their 
all in education and training and then, with typical 
Yankee courage and ingenuity, create for them- 
selves a future guaranteed by life insurance; thank- 
ful that one of the greatest values in our Democracy 
is the dollar value on human life, for that people 
can be depended upon to work out their destiny in 
a debt ridden world. 


Life Insurance, the dollar value of human life, exists 


to organize, protect and safeguard life for self and 
dependents. 


If you are interested in the profession of the Life 


Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 





BOSTON, 





VARIETY OF APPEAL 


. a broad range of products means 
a consistent and balanced income as well 


as automatic prospecting. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY — GROWING ON SERVICE 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


former South-Western region, becomes manager o/ tl 
Mid-Continent. 

Mr. Foster joined Prudential in 1938 in the Con 
pany’s Newark Agency. He was transferred to t 


holds degrees from Maine, Columbia and Newark Un 


The R 
Home Office in 1941. The newly appointed supecrispllinois \ 
tendent of agencies is a veteran of World War I! anjgace De} 


eratiol 


versities. He is a graduate of the Agency Managemergite of 


School and attended the Second C.L.U. Institute. x 
Best’s 1 


Letter Writing to Field 


The writing course developed by the company an 
launched last January for the letter-writing personnd 
of its home office has proven so highly effective thal 
the company is making it available to some 3,300 field 
employees, F. Bruce Gerhard, vice president, announce¢ 
in September. 

The first classes opened simultaneously in Chicag¢ 


amine 


and Dallas on September 13. These will be followed bj ee 
classes in 35 other U. S. and Canadian cities selecte 1 me 
as training centers. mediat 


Instruction will be given by six especially trained Fluded 


members of Prudential’s methods division. Traveling 
in teams of two, they will cover the 37 training center; 
in about 2% months. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Frederick Treasurer 


Robert B. Frederick was elected treasurer of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Penna.| 
at the meeting of the directors September 21. He began 
his career in the treasury department of the company in 
1937, was appointed chief clerk in 1944 and on January 
29, 1946, was appointed assistant treasurer. 


RESERVE LIFE 


Cantwell V.P. 


Wallace Cantwell, well known in Texas and south- 
western insurance circles, has been made Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of the Group and Franchise Department 
of the Reserve Life Insurance Company, home office at 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Cantwell has been active in the accident and 
health business in Texas and other southwestern states 
for the past ten years. He is a graduate of the Life In- 
surance Management School, Purdue Accident and 
Health School, and has had experience as a personal 
producer and executive in all branches of accident and 
health and life insurance. 

Reserve Life Insurance Company plans the immedi- 
ate establishment of an aggressive group and franchise 
department, specializing in hospitalization and accident 
and health coverages. The company now issues all forms 
of life, accident and health and hospitalization insurance 
and operates in 28 states plus the District of Columbia. 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 





Pr ol th 
Favorably Examined 

ne Con 

| to thy The Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 

superifilinois was favorably examined by the Illinois Insur- 


r I! anigace Department as of December 31, 1946 covering the | 


irk Unjpperations of the company since December 31, 1942, the 
agemergute of the previous examination. The report of the 
e. xaminers was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best's 1947 Life Reports. 


any an 
ersonnd 


ive thal 

00 field SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT 
nounce4 
D. |. from | 
Chicag@ = ‘ : : 
owed by The Security Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
selecteqDenver, Colorado, has announced that effective im- 
mediately the Double Indemnity provision can be in- 
trainegluded on Juvenile policies from ages 1-9. Heretofore 
ravelingte provision was available to children age 10 and over. 


centerg 


SUN LIFE (CANADA) 
U. S. Department Examined 


The United States Branch of the Sun Life Assurance 

of thqCompany of Canada, Montreal was favorably examined 
Penna.j(Association) by the Insurance Departments of Dela- 
e beganjware, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska and Oregon 
pany injas of December 31, 1947, covering the operations of 
January|the company since December 31, 1944, the date of the 
previous examination. For the United States business 
as of December 31, 1947, the income was $89,599,358 ; 
disbursements, $54,230,448; assets, $565,352,616; ex- 
cess of deposits over liabilities and statutory require- 
ments, $27,490,246 and deposit capital deposited with 
the state of Michigan, $300,000. The amount of business 
in force in the United States is $1,579,062,733. 


south- 

Presi- 
irtment 
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UNION MUTUAL 

nt and 
| states Riders 
ife In- 
it and] Announcement of the addition of a lifetime accident 
sera rider and increased hospital benefits and retention limits 
nt an 


on its noncancellable sickness and accident series of 
_ |policies has been announced by the Union Mutual Life 
nmedi-| Portland, Me. 

inchise at A ; 
ehdlent The lifetime accident rider may be added to new or 
forms | °Xisting contracts. Hospital benefits may now be written 
irance | "P to $8.00 per day. New maximum retention limits now 
mbia, | @Mount to $275 monthly on the short term contract and 
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ona ea That’s the aim of Provident’s training pro- 
gram for new men. 


Short cuts to success don’t exist, all of us realize, but 
there are lots of short cuts to the old trial and error 
methods for teaching a man the fundamentals in life 
underwriting. 

Provident’s well integrated training program includes: 

@ Correspondence Training Course 
@ Home Office Training School 

e@ Advanced Training Course 

@ Regional Sales Meetings 

@ On the Job Training 


And they are all geared to mesh together in the 
accomplishment of just one objective—practical help 
for the new man. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, 
enone ema NORTH DAKOTA 








JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CLOP®D 


Insurance Conventions 





$250 on the long term contract. 
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UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY the opening broadcast, welcoming the listeners to a 


hour of classical music on Tuesday evenings and to 
half hour of popular music on Thursday evenings. Wit 
an eye toward satisfying all of the people all of the ti 
Washington National decided to vary the progra: 
The United Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, | Accent On Music offers listeners classical selection 
was favorably examined by the Insurance Departments | while Accent On Rhythm is a program of popular jaz 
of Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky and Maryland as of | and ballad music. 
December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1943, the date of previous 
examination. As a result of the examination, assets | will bring Washington National new friends and j 
were increased $167,280 from $8,617,286 to $8,784,566 | creased good will.’’ Both programs are under the direg 
and surplus was increased $393,854 from $2,387,914 to | tion of D. J. Wellenkamp, assistant secretary of the 
$2,781,768. company. 


Favorably Examined 


“It is hoped,” President Kendall said, “that 
programs, designed for the enjoyment of the listene 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Radio Programs Favorably Examined 


Washington National Insurance Company of Evans- 
ton, Ill., went on the air with two new radio programs 
—Accent On Music and Accent On Rhythm—on Oc- 
tober 5 and 7. The programs are broadcast over Evans- 
ton FM station WEAW every Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 7:30. 

President G. R. Kendall introduced the programs on 


The Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin was favorably examined by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department as of December 31; 
1947 covering the operations of the company sineé 
December 31, 1944, the date of the previous examina- 
tion. The report of the examiners was similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 











MANUFACTURERS CAREER BUILDING 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Home Office Schools for Agents, both beginners’ and 
advanced courses, are developing Life Underwriters 
competent and successful. 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


Modern Sales plans cquip the Underwriter to meet 
every situation. 


Established 1887 A full line of Accident, Health and Hospital policies 


(individual, family group and franchise) to meet the 
public’s needs. 
* Liberal compensation an Pension Plan. 


Investigate the opportunities Old Line Life offers. 


Openings in Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio 


INSURANCE IN FORCE and Waco 


Life Insurance in force— 
(Including Deferred Annuities) June 30, 1948 $120,086,411 


$1,095,000,000 


* 


Op pb fre: 


ASSETS 3 


$358,000,000 


LIFE * ACCIDENT co HEALTH » HOSPITAL 
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Best’s Life News) 





